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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States of America 
(exceptin Chicago, where it is $1.25), and Mexico; 
in Canada, £1.10; andin all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, ‘‘decl0"’ on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1910. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your address-label, 
which shows thatthe money has been received 
and credited. 





Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 


DISCOUNTS: 


3 times 14c a line 9 times r1c a line 
6 12c 12 Iyr.) roca line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 


Goes to press the 6th of each month. 
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Nation: Boo-Keepers’  Aganddatien. 


(Organized in 1870.) 


Objects. 
To promote the interests of bee-keepers. 
2. To protect and defend its members in 
the ir lawful rights as to keeping bees. 


3. To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. 


Membership Dues. 
One dollar a year. 


Officers and Executive Committee. 
President—GEORGE W. York, Chicago, III. 
Staines —-W.D. WRIGHT, Altamont, 


Sec - te ary—Louis H. SCHOLL, 
fels, ’ e 

Te as. hh Mien. Mer.—N. E. 
ville, Wis. 


New Braun- 


FRANCE, Platte- 
Twelve Directors. 
G. M. Bockittie. Borodino, N. Y. 
Jas. A. Stone, Rt. 4, Springfield, I11. 
R. ‘A. Hole kamp, 4263 Va. Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
Wm. McEvoy, Woodburn, Ont., Canada. 
M. H. Mendleson, Ventura, Calif. 
C. Aikin, Loveland, Colo. 
. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich. 
E. D. Townsend, Remus, Mich. 
Udo Toepperwein, San Antonio, Tex. 
J. E. Crane, Middlebury, Vt. 
E F. Atwater. Meridian, Idaho. 
R. A. Morgan, Vermilion, S. Dak. 


R. L 


Areyou amember? If not, why not send 
the annual dues Df $1.00 at once to Treas. 
France, or to the office of the American Bee 
Journal, 1346 W. Superior St., Chicago, IIl.? 
It will be ‘lever arded promptly to the Treas- 
urer, anda receipt mailed to you by him. It 
is‘he desire of the officers to increase the 
™-mbership to 5000 by the end of 1010. Every 

gressive bee-keeper should be a member 
iis, the greatest bee-keepers’ organiza: 
in America. 


SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 


Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 
. B. Lewis Co. Sold by 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 
DENVER, COLO. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 





BEE KEEPERS :— 


We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 





ping-Cases. 


We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 


Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield Mfg. Co., 


ew 
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Marshfield, Wis. 
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FOR SALE 


Queens and Honey. 


Also three Remington 
Typewriters, 


These machines cost, new, 
$100 each; they look like new, and work like 
new. Will take $35 each, or will exchange 
for anything we can use. 


QUIRIN -THE -QUEEN -BREEDER, 


BELLEVUE, OHIO 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 


MAKE HENS LAY 


By feeding raw bone. Its egg-producing value is four 
times that of grain. Eggs more fertile, chicks more 
vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier, 


profits larger. 
MANN’S ‘hove. Bone Cutter 


Crts all bone with adhering meat and 
‘ristle. Never clogs. 10 Days’ Free Tr'-', 
Oo money in advance. 

Send Today tor Free Book. 
F. W. Mana Co., Box 346. Miiford, Mass, 











** If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder’’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Standard hives with latest improvement; 
\ Hives, Sections, Comb Foundation, Extractors. Sinokers— 
} in tact, everything used about the bees 

my stock of goods, the quality of my goods, and my ship- 


ping facilities, 


Paper Honey-Bottles 


for Extracted Honey. Made of heavy paper and paraffin 
coated, with tight seal. 


terested. 


Watter S. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind. 





A descriptive circular free. 


Finest White Clover Honey on hand at all times. 
I buy Beeswax. 


(Established 1889) 


Danzenbaker 
My equipment, 


can not be excelled. 


Every honey-producer will be in- 


Catalog of supplies free. 


859 Massachusetts Ave. 
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Ye who are in need of HONEY write to us 


Samples 10 cents 





for prices. 





We have the following Fine Honey to offer : 


Extracted Honey | 
Comb Honey |; 


ORANGE BLOSSOM 
SWEET CLOVER 
FLORIDA AMBER 


Strictly Fancy Comb Honey ; 
also Fine Chunk Comb Honey. 


In Crates 
holding 2-60 
pound Cans. 


The FRED w. MUTH co. 


“THE BUSY BEE-MEN” 


51 Walnut Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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M. Hl. HUNT & SON 


The best time to buy your goods is during 
the fall and winter months. We are mak- 
ing Liberal Discounts for Early Orders, 
and would like to quote you net prices on 
your needs for next season. 


—BEESWAX WANTED— 


LANSING, - MICHIGAN. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOT’S : GOODS 


For Western Pennsylvania. 


Liberal Early Order Discounts. 
Gleanings and Choice Queens Given Away. 
Write at once for Circular. Time is limited. 


GEO. H. REA, 
Successor to Rea Bee and Honey Co., 


REYNOLDSVILLE, PA. 
BUY YOUR HONEY 


From members of the Michigan Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association. 

Send your address for free annual booklet, 
giving names of members, with information 
concerning the honey they have for sale. 

ress 


E. B. TYRRELL, Sec., 
230 Woodland Ave. DETROIT. MICH. 


Bee-Keepers 
Here is a bargain in No. 2 
4%x4\ 1-Piece 2-Beeway Sections 
$3.25 per 1000. Plain, 25c less. 
Send your order to-day. Also write for Cat- 


alog. 
AUG. LOTZ & CO., 


BOYD, WIS. 
Please mention Am Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Supplies 


Distributor of Lewis’ Bee-Supplies at Fac- 
tory Prices in lowa. Also Red Clover and 
Leather-Colored Italian Queens; and the 
Folding Berry Boxes, and the old-style 
Boxes. 

Beeswax wanted. Send for Catalog. 


W. J. McCARTY, Emmettsburg, Iowa 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 

















WANTED.—Thousands of both new and re- 
newal subscriptions for the American Bee 
Journal during its Golden Jubilee Year. 
Why not each present regular subscriber 
send in one or two new subscriptions dur- 
ing the next 30 days? 


Closing Out Offer 


We Have Some Copies Left of the Book 


“Bees and Honey” 


By Thomas G. Newman 


bound in cloth, that we offer cheap to 
close out. It contains 160 pages, and 
is bound in cloth. It used to be a one- 
dollar book, but we will mail them, so 
long as they last, at 50 cents each; or 
with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.20. Surely 
this is a bargain. The book is well 
illustrated, and has some good infor- 
mation in it, especially for beginners. 
Address all orders to 


George W. York & Co., 
146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 








Sections at $3.50 a 1000 


We are making this big sacrifice in price to move a lot of 500,000 we have 
in our warehouse. These are the regular one-piece 44%x4\%xlK two-beeway 
Basswood Sections. They are No. 2 quality, and listed at $5.00 per 1000. Send 
in your orders now, before they are sold out. 





Our Shipping-Cases 


are recommended by the largest honey-buyers in the country. Covers and Bot- 
toms are one piece; everything is Basswood, smooth on both sides, no-drip 
sticks or corrugated paperin bottom. We make these to fit any number or size 
of sections. We have on hand a large stock to hold 24 sections, which we offer 
complete with paper and 2-inch glass at $13 per 100; Crates of 50, $7.50; Crates 
of 25, $4.00. 





Write for Catalog and prices on Hives, Frames, Foundation, or anything 
you need in the apiary. 


Minnesota Bee-Supply Co. 


Nicollet Island MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
A WONDERFUL FARM TOOL | 9 Foot-Power 


CLARK’S yey] DOUBLE ACTION CULTI- BARNE Machinery 


VATOR AND HAR- 
ae Da 2 

eis. —s — The most won- Read what J. L P of q 
erful farm tool ever in- ton, N. Y., says: Wen —~) + 4 
vented. Two harrows of your Combined Machines, last 
in one. Throws the dirt =e. —— pers 
out, then in, leaving the oney-racks, rood-! 
: 2,000 honey -boxes, and a 

Y land level and true. A of ot} a 
labor saver, a time saver, 











; double the amount of bee-hives,etc., 
a crop maker. Perfect centre draft. Jointed pole. to make, and we e: todo it with 
Beware of imitations and infringements. Send today this Saw. It will do all you say it 
for FREE Booklet, “Intensive Cultivation.” will” Catalog and price-list free. 
CUTAWAY HARROW CO. Address, W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES, 
913 Main St., Higganum, Conn. | ~~ 995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 


50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food” 
To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


We have had printed an edition of over 530,000 copies of the 16-page pamphlet on 
@ Honey as a Health-Food.” It is envelope size, and just the thing to create a local demand 
for honey. 

The first part of it contains a short article on“ Honey as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. 
Miller. It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it,etc. The last is devoted to “Honey 
Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people are educated on the value and uses of honey as a food, 
the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent stamp: 50 copies for 90 cents; 100 copies for 
$1.50; 250 copies for $3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 

Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., Chicago, Ill. 














Hardy “Blizzard Belt” FREE, 
Giant Strawberry Plants 
Everybody likes fine strawberries, and to prove that our new 
GIANT variety is the largest and strongest grower, as well as 
the heaviest fruiter, we offertosend you TWO PLANTS (worth 
— absolutely FREE. We have picked 12 quarts of fine 
erries from a test bed grown from but two GIANT plants set 
the year before. You can do as well, and at the same time raise 
young plants for a new bed. If you care to send 10 cents for 
ao gee | expense, we will add 6 BABY EVERGREENS 2 years 
old, and send all to you at proper planting time in the spring. 
It will pay you to get acquainted with our “HARDY BLIZZARD 
ELT” Trees and Plants. Write to-day and we will reserve the 
plants for you and send you our catalog by next mail. Address 


THE GARDNER NURSERY CO.,Box 337, Osage, lowa 











Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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A Merry Christmas 
A Happy New Year 
» No Increase in Prices 


"Lewis 


SLIGHT ADVANCE ON 
BUT WOODEN 


Our New Annual 1911 Catalog will be issued some time in January. 


Beeware: 1911 


BEE COMB FOUNDATION. 
GOODS WILL REMAIN THE SAME. 


‘If you are 


in need of a copy before our regular issue reaches you, kindly write us and it will 


be mailed to you in ad 


G. B. Lewi 





Marshfield Sections 


Best Dovetail Hives 
with Colorado Covers 


Hoffman Frames. and everything pertaining 
to Bee- Keepers’ Supplies sold at Let-live 
Prices. 

Berry Boxes, Baskets, Crates, etc. 
kept instock. Wholesale and Retail. 
Prices sent for asking 
W.D. Soper, }23,4°93°5 Jackson, Mich. 


ark Ave 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 




























Experienced trappers and fur collectors are 
never in doubt as to where to ship their furs. 
rhey all knew that St. Louis, being the Great- 
est Fur Market in the world,is the place the 
a st re turns e ome from. 












ylor & Co., who own and control 

‘he Gre at Fur k xchange Building, have 
try more money itve ste dit hui ilding and 
nS equipment than allother St. Louis 
5 > fur houses combined, They have 


) better facilities, enjoy a greater de 
nd and handle more furs than any 
ver concern in America. 
F.C. Taylor & Co. are therefore in 
ition to send you quieker and 
etter net results for furs than 
» ve yu can get anywhere else, 
Trapper's Guide, Market Reports 
ye and other valuable information 
mailed FREE. Write at once for 
Latest Price List and shipping tags. 
You need no introduction—juast ship 
F. Cc. TAYLOR & CO. 
Greatest Fur House In the World 
30 FUR EXCHANGE BLDG. ST. LOUIS, M0, 





Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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s Co., Watertown, Wis. 


Myers Famous Lockstitch Sewing Awl 


Is designed pertioularty for farmers’ use, but it will be found a time-saver and money-saver 
in nearly every household. It is not a novelty, but a practical hand-sewing machine for re- 
pairing shoes, harness, belts, carpets, rugs, tents, awnings, canvas of all kinds, gloves, mit- 
tens, saddles, etc.; you can also tie comforts. The Awl proper is grooved to contain the 
thread or waxed end, and the point being diamond shape will go ‘hroush the thickest of 
leather, green or dry, any thickness. 

The “ Myers Awl” can be used with either straight or curved needle, both of which 


come with the outfit, and veterinarians will find it indispensable for sewing up wire cuts in 
1e 


is a necessity for the people: can be carried 


MYERS 
Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL 


stock. ‘Myers Lock-Stitch Sewing Awl” 







Sews Leather 
Quick 


than 


Better 
‘an be carried in mower or harvester tool-box, threshing kit, 
ahead. Every farmer 
It is the most prac tical hand-sewing machine 
Put up with straight and curved needles, waxed thread, illus- 
trated book of directions, and everything ready for use. 


in pocket or tool chest; nothing to lose, always ready to mendaripor tear. 
rivets because it is portable. 
or anywhere. If you save one pa to town for mending, you are money 
needs one, every man who teams needs one. 
for actual use ever devised. 


Our Special Offers of this Famous Sewing Awl. 


We mail the Myers Lock-STItcH SEWING AwWL for $1.00; or clubit with the American 
Bee Journal for one year—both for only $1.60; or we will mail the AWL /ree as a premium for 
sending us only 7wo New Subscriptions to the American Bee Journal for one year, with $2.00. 
Surely here is an article that will be very usefulin every home. Address all orders to— 


George W. York & Co., 146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


** Karo Corn Syrup” Advertising 


The extensive advertising of this 
miserable concoction seemed to cease. 
Then the thought came, “ They have 
found out that the public will not be 
deluded, and will waste no more money 
in advertising.” The thought was a 
delusion. A big lot of money is again 
being put into advertisements that are 
so well worded that readers can hardly 
fail to be saying: “We must have 
some of that delicious article.” 

If there is profit in spending thou- 
sands of dollars in advertising Karo, 
why would there not be profit in spend- 
ing the same amount to advertise 
honey? “Oh, Karois a new thing, 
and must be brought to public notice 
in order to create a demand for it, 
while honey has been on the market 
thousands of years and _ everybody 
knows about it.” That argument will 
hardly do. Thousands upon thousands 
have never had their first taste of 
honey, and the tables where honey is a 
daily article of food are few and far 
between. 

If the same company that sells Karo 
could get a monopoly of honey, bee- 
keepers would see some advertising 
that would make them sit up and take 
notice. And the advertising would 
bring returns. The whole thing ina 
nutshell is that Karo is in the hands of 
a single concern, while honey is scat- 
tered among thousands of bee- keepers 
who are not all pulling together, and 
some of them pulling apart. It would 
be to the interest of bee-keepers, and 
perhaps still more to the interest of 
the consuming public, if bee-keepers 

would “get together” and inaugurate 
a campaign of advertising that would 
make the advertising of Karo look 
pale. Why can’t they? Why don’t 
they ? Who can give the right an- 
swers to these short questions ? 





“ The bee that gets the honey doesn't hang 
around the hive. 





Hand’s Plan to Preyent Swarming 


At different times swarming has been 
prevented more or less satisfactorily 
by depriving a colony temporarily of 
its flying force. J. E. Hand describes 
in Gleanings a double bottom-board 
devised by him, through which the 
plan may be successfully carried out. 
A switch is so arranged that when the 
bees go into the front entrance they 
are all switched into one of the hives. 
That leaves the other without field-bees, 
and the colony, feeling its poverty, will 
at once destroy the preparations for 
swarming that had been begun. Then, 
later, when the colony has made a start 
on queen-cells, the switch is changed, 
and so on. 





Bee-Keeping in Ontario 


Under this title appears in the Cana- 
dian Bee Journal the report of Morley 
Pettit, Provincial Apiarist. Mr. Pettit 
sent out report blanks to 2175 bee- 
keepers, but only one in 5 responded. 

The summer honey-plants reported 
are uniformly white and alsike clover. 
Basswood is reported from many coun- 
ties, but is not of so much importance 
as formerly. Raspberry is reported 
from 7 counties. Alfalfa is being in- 
troduced into many counties, but its 
value as a honey-plant is problematical. 
Alsike is the most dependable source 
of light honey. Buckwheat is growing 
in popularity. 

For the fall of 1909, 18,445 colonies 
are reported, with a winter loss of 9.3 
percent, leaving the average spring 
count of each reporting bee-keeper 34.3 
colonies. Mr. Pettit thinks it would 
be a fair estimate to count about 100,000 
as the total number of colonies in the 
Province. 





Bees Building Comb Upwards 


Lately mention has been made in 
different bee-papers of bees building 
comb upwards, and pictures of such 


combs have been given. The fact is 
that bees will probably always build in 
that way when conditions favor it. At 
the beginning of the honey harvest it 
sometimes happens that place has not 
yet been given for storing surplus, but 
an empty super is over the brood-cham- 
ber. Inthat case, if the super is deep 
enough the bees will surely begin build- 
ing upward from the brood-frames. 

A peculiarity of this upward building 
is that the bees do not build straight, 
parallel combs, but circular. It is easy 
to see a good reason for this. Seta 
sheet of tin on one edge, and it will 
immediately fall over. But bend the 
sheet into a curved form, and stand it 
up on the curved edge, and it stands 
upright. Justso a straight comb built 
upright would fall over sidewise, while 
the circular comb stands erect. 





Bulk-Comb Honey in the North 


Texas is the special home of bulk- 
comb honey, but at least one man in 
the North has tried it successfully, 
Charles J. Greene, who reports in 
Gleanings. In some respects he de- 
parts from the Southern fashion. In- 
stead of filling into the package as 
much liquid honey as he can, he uses 
just as little as he can, only putting in 
enough to bring the package up to 
weight if it lacks weight. He uses reg- 
ular 5 and 10 pound butter-pails with 
straight sides, setting the combs on 
edge in the pail, and cutting the combs 
of such size that each comes clear to 
the top of the pail. He prefers straight 
sides to slanting sides, and would not 
have a vessel smaller at the top than 
the full size of the vessel. 





Don’t Clamp Bees in Clay Soil 


A good many years ago there was a 
good deal said about wintering bees 
in clamps. Some succeeded, but there 
were bad failures, and wintering bees 
in clamps seemed to go out of style 
Latterly, however, there seems a re 
vival of the practice. It appears to be 
a matter of locality, or rather of soil, 
Root’s “A B C and X Y Z” says it 
can be practiced only where the soil is 
sandy and porous, but not where there 
is much clay. It is easy to understand 
that a porous soil will let through 
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plenty of airto meet the needs of the 
bees in winter, while in a clay soil 
there will be wet and mold in the hives. 
To be sure, ventilation may be pro- 
vided in clay soils, but not to equal the 
slow and gentle entrance of airthrough 
the soil at all points. 





President’s Address at Albany 


It seems the Address of the President 
delivered at the Albany National con- 
vention struck a popular chord. It was 
well received at the convention, and 
created considerable discussion. We 
have felt for some time that radical 
changes are necessary in order to put 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
in a position so that it may be of more 
practical value to its membership. We 
are hoping that our address at Albany 
may be but the beginning of better 
things. If we have been able to get it 
started, we shall feel well repaid for 
our efforts. However, we hope to be 
able to help along in any way where it 
is possible for us to help. A few com- 
ments that have come in on this mat- 
ter may not be amiss. They are as fol- 
lows: 

Bro. YORK:—Of all the good things you 
have written, [think your Address at Albany 
ae best. It istimely and true. I would 
be glad to copy the whole of it in the De- 
cember Review, but the index crowds 
things. I will make a digest of it. I shall do 
all I can to bring about the a changes. 

Yours truly, W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The foregoing was written from tie 
University Hospital at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., where Mr. Hutchinson has been 
compelled to be for sometime. He re- 
turned to his home in Flint, but had a 
relapse and had to go back to the hos- 
pital When the above was written 
(Nov. 16) heexpected to be home again 
very soon. Surely all of Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s friends will join with us in the 
hope that his good health may soon be 
restored. 

An active member of the Colorado 
Honey- Producers’ Association writes 
thus: 


Mr. GEORGE W. YORK— 

Dear Sir:—\! want to congratulate you on 
your Address at the National convention. 
Whenever you want real helpin the way of 
stock-taking, | believe you will find Western 
bee-men right there with the money. I have 
sold all my crop through the Colorado Asso- 
ciation, and I know that co-operation pays. 
Che fact is, outsiders do not realize what 
really is being accomplished. I have re- 
ceived $2.85 to $3.15, per case, for comb honey. 
and others in the same locality received 
$2.50 to $2.65. They ‘thought they could get as 
much as the Association could, and they 
think so still. The Association charges 10 
percent commission, but the proceeds, after 
bottling honey and selling supplies, have 
paid expenses, so it has cost us nothing to 
sell our honey except one year, and that 
year it cost us only 2’ percent. T he surplus 
is rebated back to members after payinga 
dividend on the stock of 10 percent yearly. 


Any time you wantany more facts about 
the trade-building possibilities through co- 
operation, and the low cost of operation 
through this method, just write me. All the 
fruit associations of the West, or most of 
them, are managed in much the same way, 
and the y are even more successful than ours. 

COLORADO BEE-KEEPER. 


> following comes from Mr. Wm. 

hitney, one of the oldest mem- 

is of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association: 


FRIEND YORK:—I don't know which to 
congratulate most on account of the Presi- 
dent’s Address before the Albany meeting— 
you or the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. It certainly is the best address of the 
kind I have ever read. It should cause the 


bee-keepers of the country to take notice, 
and do something. I have often wondered 
why the National was not a delegated body 
instead of such as it has been. More impor- 
tant busines. should be considered than 
threshing “‘old straw” that local associa- 
tions have pounded fine enough for bee-hive 
packing. 

Of course, I'm out, but I'm just as inter- 
ested as ever in the success of those in the 
business. Had I begun when young, I can 
scarcely guess how far I might have gone. 
I never failed to secure good prices for bees 
or honey. Honey at $4.00 per case, and bees 
at $10 per single colony, and er colony 
for a whole apiary, is not a on)  showine. 1 
sold many a colony for $10. 


I shall try to be at the Chicago-Northwest- 
ern convention Nov. 30 and Dec. r. 
Very truly yours 
Batavia, IIl., Nov. 15. Ww. M. WHITNEY. 


We are hoping that as the annual 
election is now over, the Board of 
Directors will take hold of matters en- 
ergetically, and see what can be done. 
The Constitution of the Association 
needs to be revised, but this can not be 
done legally until the next election 
(November, 1911). All amendments 
should be agreed upon at the next an- 
nual convention, which must be held at 
least 45 days before the election month 
(November) in order that the Constitu- 
tion may be amended in accordance 
with its present provisions. But there 
is much that the Board of Directors 
and officers can do, even under the 
present Constitution, between now and 
the next annual meeting. All the nec- 
essary amendments can be prepared so 
that they may be approved at the next 
annual meeting. 


We do not wish to “run things” our- 
selves, but would be glad to do what 
little we can to make the National a 
success in every way. 

—$—$—$—$_ 


Bees Cleaning Up Combs 


Two or three times of late we have en- 
tered a caution against letting hees clean up 
exposed wet extracting-combs in the vicinity 
of acommon highway, or in a locality where 
neighbors ing dwellings are very close to each 
other. While we still think the caution isa 
wise one to put before beginners, we are 
convinced that under some conditions, an 


expert can have his combs cleaned out in 
this way to advantage.—G/eanings in Bee Cul- 
ture. 


Have you not noticed that when the 
combs are cleaned up outside that there is 
a considerable we of damage done to 
the comb, and that a great waste of wax 
takes place? Onthe other hand, when the 
combs are cleaned up on the hive, the bees 
rather improve them, and there is no waste 
of wax.—Canadian Bee Journal. 

All that is said by both authorities is 
true, or at least may be true. But the 
experienced bee-keeper who puts his 
combs out in the open to be cleaned 
up, ison his guard against any waste 
of wax, and very little of it occurs. He 
may give the bees so small an entrance 
to the combs that the bees will not 
tear them, or if he has a large amount 
of comb to be cleaned up he may go to 
the other extreme, and give such free 
access to the combs that the bees will 
not be crowded on any part of them; 
for it is the crowding upon the combs 
that makes the bees tear them. 

Old and tough extracting combs are 
not very likely to be torn. The trouble 
comes with new, tender combs, and 
especially with partly-filled sections. 


But why not, in any case, take the 
safer way, and let all combs be cleaned 
up on the hive? The difficulty in the 
case is that the bees may not take a 
notion to empty out the combs at all. 
They may clean wet extracting combs, 
but emptying them is another matter. 
For the combs may be licked up dry, 
and the licked-up honey put back ina 
few cells in the same comb. With un- 
finished sections there is nothing wet 
to clean up, and probably in the great 
majority of cases very slow work will 
be made of carrying the honey down 
into the brood-chamber. So in most 
cases the expert, whatever he does 
with his extracting combs, has his 
unfinished sections cleaned up away 
from the hive, even if there be a very 
little tearing of the comb, thinking it 
better to have them emptied with a 
little tearing than not to have them 
emptied at all. 











Miscellaneous News-Items 





Merry Christmas — Happy New 
Year! 

/ gain we have come to the last num- 
ber of the year, and not only Christmas 
will soon be here, but the opening of 
another new year as well. Our heart- 
iest good wishes are extended to all 
our readers and their families, for a 
very Merry Christmas and the happiest 
New Year they have ever experienced. 
This is the season of exchanging not 
only gifts prompted by love and friend- 
ship, but for the indulgence of feelings 
of genuine good fellowship all around. 
On looking about us we can always 
find some one who is less favored than 
ourselves, so there is always cause for 
thanksgiving and happiness. Bee-keep- 
ers, like the honey they produce, should 
impart somewhat of the sweetness and 
joy to the lives of others with whom 
they come incontact from time to time. 
We hope that our thousands of readers 


may have a thoroughly enjoyable Holi- 
day season. 
A ————— 


Illinois State Convention 


The annual meeting of the Illinois 
Bee-Keepers’ Association was held at 
Springfield Nov. 17 and 18. On account 
of the temporary illiness of Pres. C. P. 
Dadant, he was unable to be present. 
But as this Association has “a bunch” 
of 5 vice-presidents, it was never en- 
tirely without a presiding officer. 
Messrs. W. B. Moore and J. W. Bowen, 
alternately, filled the chair very accept- 
ably. 

While the attendance was not as 
large as it should have been, still the 
interest was very good. Perhaps the 
most important action was that look- 
ing toward placing the apiary inspec- 
tion work of the State in charge of the 
Department of Entomology, with Mr. 
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Forbes as its head. Mr. Forbes has 
been State Entomologist of Illinois for 
many years, and his Department is one 
of the best organized and most success- 
ful of any in the United States. Should 
he control the very important work of 
inspection in Illinois, bee-keepers can 
rest assured the work would be done 
well. Indiana, Ohio, Connecticut, New 
York, etc., are working under sucha 
plan, and it is eminently successful and 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows, practically all of 
them being re-elected to their several 
positions: President, C. P. Dadant, of 
Hamilton; W. B. Moore, Ist vice-presi- 
dent; J. W. Bowen, 2d vice-president ; 
I. E. Piles, 3d vice-president; A. Cop- 
pin, 4th vice-president; Louis Werner, 
5th vice-president; Secretary, Jas. A. 
Stone, Rt. 1, Springfield, Ill. ; and Treas- 
urer, Chas. Becker, of Pleasant Plains. 


A complete stenographic report of 
the convention will be published in 
book form as usual and mailed to mem- 
bers. There are over 300 members now 
of the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. There ought to be many thou- 
sands in its membership, as there are 
35,000 bee-keepers in Illinois, accord- 
ing to the census of 1900. There are 
many readers of the American Bee 
Journal who are not members. Why 
not send $1.00 to Secretary Stone, and 
thus become not only a member of the 
Illinois Association, but of the National 
as well? The $1.00 pays the dues for 
one year in both organizations. 

—_ 


The Index for 1910 


In this number will be found the 
complete index for the present or 50th 
volume. It should prove of great value 
to those who have been careful enough 
to preserve the copies of the Bee Jour- 
nal as they were received from month 
to month. The number of topics treat- 
ed in various ways during the present 
year are surprisingly large. The vol- 
ume contains just an even 400 pages 
this year—and all for only $1.00—4 
pages fora cent! When one considers 
the technical character of the contents 
of the American Bee Journal, the lim- 
ited field in which it circulates, and 
also the limited advertising patronage 
which it is able to secure, surely $1.00 
is a very low subscription price. 

We believe that our readers will find 
the index referred to,a great conven- 
ience in looking up subjects which 
they would like to read over again. 

> - 


*“‘The Townsend Bee-Book ” 


This is a new publication of 87 pages, 
6 by 9 inches in size. It is a practical 
treatment of the subject, “Howto Make 
a Start in Bees,” by Mr. E. D. Town- 
send, of Michigan, one of the most ex- 
tensive and successful bee-keepers in 
the United States. In 11 chapters Mr. 
Townsend tells just how to manage 
bees for the largest success. A few of 
the chapters are devoted to such topics 
as “ What Hive to Adopt; “How to 
Buy Bees;” “How to Take Care of 
Swarms;” “Spring Management;” 
“Making Up Winter Losses;” etc. The 
book is published by the A. I. Root 
Co., and the postpaid price is 50 cents. 
If you wish a copy in connection with 

















APIARY OF GREGORY BROS 


a year’s subscription to the American 
Bee Journal, send $1.35 to this office, 
146 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


> 
The Front-Page Pictures 


The illustrations shown on the front 
page this month are described in the 
following: 


Visiting Some Kansas Apiaries 


It is a well known fact to experienced bee- 
keepers, no matter how long they have been 
engaged in apiculture, or how much they 
have read and done with the bees, they are 
always ready and willing to learn more and 
get ideas from their fellow bee-keepers. In 
fact, we never will learnall there is to be 
learned about the busy bees. The more we 
learn the less we seem to know 

Having been hardat work the past season 
with the bees, and desiring to take a trip 
and see some of the bee-keepers of this 
State, 1 accordingly “took a day off.” One 
bright, sunny day in July, taking my kodak 
along (although being an amateur with the 
kodak), I started for Garden City at 5:40 
a.m., arriving at my destination of 50 miles 
at 6:53a,.m,. and found atthe depot waiting 
for mea very fine looking gentleman, Mr 
Davison, with his carriage ready to receive 
me. After talking for a moment or two, we 
started off to look over the city, going up 
one street and down another. I found Gar- 
den City to be one of the finest little cities 
in Western Kansas, with a population of 
about 2000 inhabitants. On entering the 
edge of the city we came toa large building 
or factory, and I was told by Mr. Davison 
that this was the sugar-beet factory, and one 
of the largest of its kindin that part of the 
State. 

After seeing the city, we started out to the 
country. Driving about 3 miles, we halted 
and found an apiary in the midst of an 
alfalfa field, with thousands of acres of 
alfalfain and about it, While Mr. Davison 
was looking over some of the colonies I 
pointed my kodak. and the result will be 
seen in Fig. 1. At the time of our visit, 
there were 143 colonies of bees in this api- 
ary in 8 and 10 frame hives, and managed for 
comb honey. After spending some time in 
and about this apiary., we started back to 
the city tothe home of Mr, Davison, where 
I found the family as happy as a lot of little 
kittens. We spent an hour or two talking 
about the bees 

After resting we finally started for an- 
other of Mr. Davison’s apiaries. It was 
located about 2% miles east of the city, and 
in the edge of an alfalfa field. There were 
222 colonies of bees in this apiary ‘see Fig 
4). We spent some time among the bees, 
which were at work carrying home the nec- 
tar from the alfalfa. This apiary is managed 
mostly for extracted honey, the hives being 
the 8 and 10 frame size 

We went into the honey-house after look 
ing over the apiary. Here Mr. D. does the 
extracting (see Fig. 3 The small building 
in the foreground is a store-room where he 
keeps extra supplies and tools 

Figure 6 is the summer home where Mr. 
Davison “keeps batch” when working with 
the bees 

On our return to the city we passed 
through a real “ Lovers’ Lane,” in going to 
Mr. Davison's home, where we had dinner 
and talked bees during the afternoon 


& Son, OF OTTUMWA, IOWA 


I found Mr. Davison one of the best-in 
formed bee-keepers in the State of Kansas, 
andI think he is the most extensive. He is 
also foul-brood inspector for this county 

I returned home thinking my time spent in 
visiting was well invested 

Dodge City, Kan J. C. FRANK 
Ornamental Hives 


Seeing pictures of so many different kinds 
of ornamental hives, I decided to make some 
that would be both ornamental and useful. 
After giving the subject some thought, I 
made the hive illustrated in Fig.s. Itisa 
standard 8frame hive, the sides being 
framed together from 2x% inch yellow pine 
After framing, the openings 6x15 inches are 
closed with glass on the inside, and a tight 
fitting door on the outside 

This bottom-board is nailed to the hive, 
and the entrance is provided with a little 
door, which, when closed, will contract the 
entrance to 4x% inch; if open, the entrance 
is6%x1tinch. At both ends of the hive are 
removable plugs which act as ventilators 
These holes are 4% inch in diameter, and 
are covered with wire-cloth on the inside. 

In the illustration, the hive has one super, 
but there is a second super to it, which is 
fitted with 24 4x5 plain sections. The roof 
part from the super is % inch below the 
eaves. At this point a flat cover is made 
across the gabled roof, which is handy for 
storing records of colonies. A door opens 
into this from the rear gable 

Fig. 2shows a standard 8frame hive with 
two supers containing 24 sections each. The 
outside is covered with willow sticks, giving 
a log-cabin effect The hive is painted 
green, and the ends of the smal! logs are red 

Myerstown, Pa WAYNE STEINER 


> 
Apiary ot Gregory Bros. & Son 


We are sending a picture of our apiary, 
taken the middle of June. It contains 53 
colonies, part of them being pure Italians 
and the others hybrids. The season here is 
very bad. May was so cold that there was 
little fruit-bloom; then it became so dry 
that white clover did not last. The colonies 
were strong in bees, though there was but 
little honey to gather. We divided our colo 
nies,and were successful. That is one way 
in which to start bees into new life 

One great mistake with many bee-keepers, 
we believe, is leavingthe old combsin the 
hive that are black and tough. It decreases 
the size of the bees. Just try taking outa 
frame of old comb and put in one of new 
foundation, and see how they will draw it 
outand fill it with brood! And then, just 
notice the difference in the size of the bees, 
and their activity. We have replaced all 
old combs with new, and we could scarcely 
imagine the difference in building up, and 
the size of the bees, Just try it, 

GREGORY Bros. & SON 

Ottumwa, Iowa, July1 


—_ 
Bees Raising the Temperature 


Some discussion has occurred in 
Gleanings as to whether it were better 
to put in a fertilizing hive a queen-cell 
or a caged virgin. M. T. Pritchard, 
an experienced queen-breeder, main- 
tains that not only is it better to give 
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a cell, but that quicker results can be 
obtained! The bees can not come in 
immediate contact with the caged 
queen or cell, and so there is not the 
same temperature. He gives the fol- 
lowing interesting facts: 


In our experiment which we carried onin 


the bee-cellar under the machine-shop a 
few winters ago, we found that, when the 
bulb of a thermometer was placed against 


brood ina colony, it would show a tempera- 
ture of about 07 degrees: but when placed 
in a colony which had no brood (even 
though this colony was the stronger of the 
two, the temperature would be below 9o. 

Iry this experiment: Take a colony 
strong enough to fill 2 hive-bodies. Have 
brood in the lower body, and honey only in 
the upper. Examine them during a cold 
spell, and you will find the bees in the lower 
body warm and active while those in the 
upper body will be numb with cold. At one 
time we tried hatching our virgins in an in- 
cubator which was run at about 07 degrees. 
The cells which were put in the incubator 
soon after they were sealed hatched 
promptly on time, and produced large active 
virgins. Why dothe bees build the queen- 
cells so far out beyond the brood if it is not 
to enable them to get on all sides of the cell 
at once? 

- — ~~ - —_ 


Extra Charge for Bee-Demon- 
strations 


Having in mind that people value 
more what costs at leasta little, and 
that those who care nothing about bees 
only hinder those who do want to see 
and hear, L. G. Williams says in the 
Irish Bee Journal: 


‘ And here, let me add, that in my humble 
opinion it were always advisable to charge 
a little extra for admission to demonstra- 
tions, thus assuring the presence of those 
really interested in bees, and excluding the 
ladies who talk in loud whispers of fashions, 
etc., whilst the demonstrator is speaking, 
which necessitates his standing close to one 
side of the netting, and explaining to the in- 
terested ones some abstruse point; where- 
upon the offenders ask each other in injured 
tones: ‘Why is he standing over there ?” 

What is he talking about?’ ‘I can’t hear a 
word!’ My dear ladies, neither has any one 
else—who has had the pleasure of standing 
beside you—been able to hear a word, sneces 
regarding hats, and ihe merits of tight 
sleeves versus loose ones!” 

_Oh, but won’t Mr. Williams have the 
sisters “after him” now? The idea of 
the ladies being so discourteous! But 
may be “locality” makes a difference 
in this as well as in some other things. 
Or is it just plain Irish to do that way ? 

_————__—— 





How About New Subscribers ? 


We believe that many of our sub- 
scribers and long-time readers could 
easily secure many new subscriptions 
for the old American Bee Journal 
among their friends and neighbors who 
are bee-keepers. We would be pleased 
to send as many sample copies as can 
be wisely used in such efforts. No 
others know so well the value of the 
contents of this Journal as those who 
read it regularly. This fact makes it 
easier for them to secure new sub- 
scriptions than could any other class 
of people. 

We wish that every bee-keeper, who 
ld like to make more money out of 

bees, and at the same time be up- 

ied morally and intellectually, would 
subscrible for the American Bee Jour- 
nal. Weare trying to do our part at 
this end of the line, and must depend 
upon our readers for a wider circu- 
lation of this particular bee-paper. 
Scattered throughout the pages of 
each number there are surely liberal 
offers on either premium or clubbing, 


to those who will spend a little time in 
securing new subscriptions. 

If each one of our present subscribers 
would send in only one new name for 
1911, the list would be doubled at once. 
Some have done exceptionally well in 
securing new subscriptions. We are 
hoping that a larger number may fol- 
low their good example. We are here 
to serve the best interests of bee-keep- 
ers, and the only way we can do it is to 
send them the American Bee Journal. 
How many among our present list of 
subscribers will send in at least one 
new subscription before Jan. 1, 1911 ? 


- eee 
The Michigan State Convention 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
held at Grand Rapids Nov. 9 and 10, 
1910. There were nearly 100 persons 
present, and the interest was maintained 
from the opening session until the very 
close. Mr. A. Aspinwall was the 
alert presiding officer, and kept things 
moving right along. E. B. Tyrrell, the 
efficient secretary, was at his post, and 
did his part to make the convention a 
most interesting and profitable one. 
There was no set program, but impor- 
tant topics were brought up one after 
another in quick succession, so there 
was not a dull moment during the 
whole convention. 

Dr. E. F._Phillips, In Charge of Api- 
culture at Washington, D. C., was pres- 
ent, and contributed his share to the 
meeting. A plan of getting in touch 
with all the bee-keepers in Michigan 
was inaugurated, which, if faithfully 
followed up, we believe will result in 
putting Michigan in the very front 
rank of State organizations of bee-keep- 
ers. With Mr. Tyrrell as manager of 
the new project, it is bound to be suc- 
cessful. There is a way in which all 
State societies of bee-keepers can co- 
operate with the work being done by 
the government in the interest of bee- 
keeping, that is bound to create a 
greater advance in the pursuit, and also 
a better understanding and a more suc- 
cessful co-operation among bee-keepers 
themselves. If the various State or- 
ganizations will do their part, we are 
satisfied the result of this mutual work 
will do something heretofore consid- 
ered an impossibility. Watch Michi- 
gan, and see how she does it. 

The several generous premiums of- 
fered for exhibits in honey and bees- 
wax brought out quite a number of 
exceptionally fine lots. For a small 
exhibition it certainly was a good 
one. Such clean, beautiful beeswax 
it has seldom been our privilege to 
behold. The honey—both comb and 
extracted—was tempting enough to 
make your mouth water several times. 
It was our pleasure to act as one of the 
three judges. We certainly had a diffi- 
cult time to decide upon the winners 
of the premiums offered. Mr. E. D. 
Townsend (Michigan’s most extensive 
bee-keeper) and Mrs. W. S. Frey were 
the othertwo on the judging commit- 
tee. 

The officers elected were as follows: 
President, E. D. Townsend, of Remus; 
Vice-President, L. A. Aspinwall, of 
Jackson; and Sec.-Treas., E. B. Tyrrell, 
of Detroit. Mr. Townsend and Mr. 
Aspinwall just exchanged places, as the 


latter was president during the past 
year, and the former was vice-president. 
Mr. Tyrrell was re-elected, and enough 
work put in his hands to keep him 
busy for some time. 


Saginaw was selected as the place of 
the next meeting, the date to be de- 
cided by the Executive Committee. 


The Michigan Association has a 
membership of a few over 200. The 
Government has the names and ad- 
dresses of nearly 4000 bee-keepers in 
the Lower Peninsula alone. No doubt 
there are many thousands more scat- 
tered throughout the State. It does 
seem that with a little more effort the 
membership of this Association should 
be increased to several thousand. When 
once the various States are in full 
swing, and affiliated with the National, 
and then the National re-organized so 
as to make it a real head and leader in 
the cause of bee-keeping in this coun- 
try, we believe the time will be at hand 
when there will be “something doing ” 
in bee-keeping that wil! be a revelation 
to the great majority of those who have 
seen this important industry drift along 
as it has done for many years. We are 
expecting great things from the Michi- 
gan Association,.and believe we will 
not be disappointed. Of course, it will 
take a little time to “ get a-going,” but 
when once under “a full head of steam” 
things will begin to move apiculturally 
in that great State asthey have never 
done before, we believe. 


Mr. Aspinwall brought with him one 
of hisnon-swarming comb-honey hives, 
which he has been working on for 25 
or 30 years, and now has finally com- 
pleted. He expects to put it on the 
market another season. It is certainly 
a most ingenious invention, and if it 
will do all its inventor claims for it, 
the production of comb honey will be 
largely increased during the years that 
are just ahead. Mr. Aspinwall has kept 
bees for about a half century, and 
while having invented and perfected 
the most successful potato planter and 
digger, he has still had time to help in 
the advancement of bee-keeping, by 
producing a hive which he is satisfied 
will do all he claims for it. While now 
in his 68th year, Mr. Aspinwall is still 
vigorous, and a most interesting gen- 
tleman. Michigan bee-keepers may 
well be provd of him in many ways. It 
has been our privilege to meet bee- 
keepers in almost every part of our 
great country, and we have been de- 
lighted to find so many men and 
women in its ranks, of such honorable 
and inspiring character. We may all 
rejoice that we are interested in a 
pursuit that contains so many fine per- 
sonages. 

— ue —_— 
New York Bee-Keepers’ Insti- 
tutes 

At Geneva, Ontario County, in Jacob’s 
Hall, Monday and Tuesday, Dec. 12-13, 
the following will be the program, con- 
ducted by Charles Stewart, with C. B. 
Howard, of Romulus, as local corres- 


pondent: 
MONDAY, I0 A. M. 


What Should be Done to Control Bee-Dis- 
ease, in Addition to Inspection Work ?—E. 
F. Phillips, of Washington, D. C. Ke 

My Method of Conducting Out-Apiaries— 
C. B. Howard, of Romulus. 

Question-Box. 
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1:30 P. M. 
The Italian Bee—W. D. Wright, of Alta- 
mont. 
.Requisites of Extracted Honey-Produc- 
tion—Reyv. J. T. Green, of Interlaken, 
Question: Box. 


TUESDAY, I0 A. M. 


(Jueen-Breeding Simplified—E. F. Phillips. 


Wintering Bees in ( ‘ellars—N. D. We 
Middleburgh nage 

Wintering Bees Out-of-doors—Chas. Stew 
art, of Johnstown. 

Question- Box 

1:30 P. M. 

Marketing Honey—F. Greiner, of Naples 

Is it Profitable to Combine Some Other 
Occupation with Bee-Keeping ?—C. J. Bald 
ridge, of Kendaia, . 

(Question-Box. 


At Rochester, Monroe County, 
Wednesday, Dec. 14, in Assembly Hail, 
Chamber of Commerce, conducted by 
W. D. Wright, with Louis Wahl, of 
Chili, as local correspondent: 

WEDNESDAY, I0 A. M. 

The Honey-Bee as a Fertilizing Agent.—E. 
F. Phillips 

Retailing Honey—Louis F. Wahl, of Chili. 

Which is Most Profitable, Comb or Ex- 
tracted Honey ?—N. D. West. 

Question-Box. 

1:30 P. M. 

Essentials of Success in Bee-Culture—O. 
L. Hershiser, of Kenmore. 

Mg intering Bees Out-of-doors—Chas. Stew- 
art. 

a» he Reeping in the Hawaiian Islands—E. 

Phillips 

r Juestion-Box 


_At Syracuse, Onondaga County, 
Thursday, Dec. 15, in the City Hail, 
conducted by N. D. West, with J. H. 
Cunningham, of Syracuse University, 
as local correspondent: : 


THURSDAY, I0 A. M. 


Best Package for Retailing Extracted 
Honey —Irving Kinyon, of Camillus 

Conducting Out-Apiaries—S. D. House, of 
Camillus. 

The Honey-Bee as a Fertilizing Agent—E. 
F. Phillips. 

Question-Box 

1:30 P. M. 

Production of Extracted Honey-—F. W. 
Lesser, of Syracuse. 

A Model Bee-Cellar—M. Stevens, of Pen- 
nellville. 

_Alfalfa as a_Honey-Producer in New York 
State—Oscar L. Dines, of Syracuse. 

Exhibiting Honey at Fairs—Dr. C. G. 
Schamu, of Liverpool. 

Question-Box 


At Ogdensburg, St. Lawrence Coun- 
ty, Friday, Dec. 16, in the rooms of the 
Business Men’s Association, conducted 
by M. Stevens, with W. T. Davis, of 
Ogdensburg, as local correspondent: 


FRIDAY Io A. M. 


What the United States Department of 
Agriculture is Doing for Apiculture—K. F 
Phillips. 

How to Produce Gilt-Edged Comb Honey— 
E. Elethorp, of Hammond. 

Which is Most Profitable, Comb or Ex 
tracted Honey ?—_N. D. West 

Some of My Short Cuts—D. R Hardy, of 
Watertown. 

Question-Box 

1:30 P. M. 
ge! Can We Increase the Sale of Honey ? 
Davis, of Ogdensburg. 

The ‘Drone as a Factor in Improving a 

ae of Bees—G. B. Howe, of Black River. 
Nhat Il Have Learned by Italianizing—A. 
A. ys rench, of Black River. 

The Italian Bee—W. D. Wright. 

The Best Hive for Honey-Production—PF. 
H. Loucks, of Lowville. 

Question-Box. 


At Amsterdam, Montgomery County, 
Saturday, Dec. 17, in the Common 
Council Chamber, City Hall, conducted 
by Chas. Stewart, with T. I. Dugdale, of 
West Galway, as local correspondent: 


SATURDAY, I0 A. M 


A Mode! Bee-Cellar—M. Stevens 

The Benefits of see-Inspection—G. W. 
Haines, of Mayfield 

Wintering Bees Out-of-doors—Chas. Stew 
art 

Question-Box. 

1:30 P. M 

What the United States Department of 
Agriculture is Doing for Apiculture ‘ 
Phillips. 

Travels Among Bee-Keepers—T. I. Dug- 
dale, of West Galway 

a ke ting Extracted Honey—John Cotton, 
M. D., of Burnt Hills, and Rev. P. A. Wes 
yg Amsterdam 

Question-Box 


At Utica, Oneida County, Saturday, 
Dec. 17, in the Common Council Cham- 
ber, City Hall, conducted by W. D. 
Wright, with H. E. Bliss, of West Win- 
field, as local correspondent: 


SATURDAY, I0 A. M. 


Queen-Breeding Simplified—E. F. Phillips 
Wintering Bees in Cellars—N. D. West 
The Italian Bee—W. D. Wright 
Question-Box 
1:30 P. M 
Bee-Keepingas an Avocation for Women 
Miss Hattie Hoffman, of Canajoharie 
Re-queening Colonies—N. D. West 
Organization—W. D. Wright 
Question-Box 


Oklahoma State Convention 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
in connection with the “ Farmers’ Short 
Course,” at the A. & M. College, in 
Stillwater, Thursday, Jan. 19, 1911. All 
members of the Association should 
make a special effort to attend, for be- 
sides the regular program, which will 
be given in the College Chapel, a busi- 
ness meeting will be held, some new 
officers elected, and a _ bee-disease law 


drafted. Every one in the State inter- 
ested in bee-keeping is invited to at- 
tend F. W. Van De Mark, Sec. 
Stillwater, Okla. 
> 


Fillmore Co., Minn., Convention 


The Fillmore Co., Minn., Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will meet at Preston, 
Minn., Dec. 15 and 16, 1910. All inter 
ested are cordially invited. 

Harmony, Minn. P. B. Ramer, Sec. 

~<>—— 


“Keep a tch on your words, my children, 
For words are wonder tal things 

They are sweet, like the bees’ fresh pane, "¢ 
Like the bees, they have terrible sting 











Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 











Why Women Should “ Know Bees” 


It is very pleasant, indeed, when all 
the members of a family are interested 
in the same pursuit. There is a chum 
miness about it that can not be ob- 
tained otherwise. Take the matter of 
flowers, for example: If a woman is 
very fond of them, and her husband re- 
gards them as he would so many weeds, 
then at least a part of her enjoyment 
in them is taken away. This same 
truth works out to a greater extent in 
a business way. Take a bee-keeper: If 
his entire family is interested in bees, 
his pleasure is greatly enhanced, as 
well as his profit, in the business. No 
doubt there are many more wives, 
daughters, and sisters of bee-keepers 
that are efficient helpers than we know 
anything about, for they are very often 
the silent partners, although their help 
may be the means of spelling success 
instead of failure 


In bee-keeping, as perhaps in no 
other business, it is difficult to obtain 
expert help at the critical time it is 
needed. So many people are afraid of 
bees, that, indeed, it is almost impossi- 
ble to obtain any sort of help. In case 
of sickness of the bee-keeper, what a 
comfort it is if some member of the 
family is able to run the apiary until he 
is fully recovered; in fact, that recov- 
ery may be materially hastened if the 
mind is fully at rest in regard to the 
bees. Indeed, it might, in some cases, 
be the deciding factor between life and 
death, for worry is not an aid to re- 
covery. 

Death has left more than one poor 
woman with an apiary, like a white 
elephant, on her hands. Perhaps she 
has been in the habit of doing certain 
portions of the work successfully, but 


as to running an apiary independently 
she is utterly helpless, consequently 
she must dispose of her bees at what- 
ever she can get for them, and that 
generally means at great sacrifice. On 
the other hand, if she is able to care 
for the bees, she is independent, and 
can make her own terms. Even if she 
does not intend to keep the bees per- 
manently, she can hold them until she 
can dispose of them at a profit. 
Wouldn’t it be a good plan for every 
bee-keeper to have at least one member 
of his family perfectly able to care for 
the apiary in case he should be called 


-upontodo so? 


Anotherimportant item is well worth 
considering: Did you ever notice, 
when two bee-keepers meet, how 
promptly the stream of bee-talk be- 
gins to flow? One of the chief de- 
lights of a bee-keeper’s life seems to 
be totalk with some other bee-keeper 
What a world of comfort it would be 
to himif a wife or a daughter were 
familiar with the ins and outs of bee- 
keeping, so that he could talk things 
over whenever the desire should move 
him. 

On morethan one account it seems 
well worth while that a woman should 
not only be able to help in some par- 
ticular department of bee-keeping, but 
that she should have a good general 
knowledge of the whole business. 


-_-—— + « 


Getting Apiarian Emslopnent a Chensieg 
Locations 

From a far-off land comes a letter 
from a sister who is an experienced 
bee-keeper, and who desires advice 
about becoming a bee-keeper in this 
country. Not having the necessary 
capital to start an apiary of her own 
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she is anxious to work in conjunction 
with some one else. 

There are doubtless those who would 
be glad of expert help, as there always 
are, but the difficulty is, in this broad 
land, to know who and where they are. 
Sometimes they advertise in the bee- 
papers, but oftener they find some one 
near at hand. A short advertisement 
in a bee-paper, advertising the fact that 
a capable bee-keeper desires a situation, 
would be likely to meet a response, if 
not several responses. 

It may not be out of place to say 
that one needs to be somewhat careful 
as to going any great distance to enter 
a new field. Undoubtedly some re- 
gions are better than others for bee- 
keeping, but the differences are not so 
great, sometimes, as one might imag- 
ine. Besides, other things than the 
matter of bee-pasturage are to be con- 
sidered. Those “other things” often 
make so much difference that they over- 
balance all the advantages of the better 
pasturage. 

A very capable bee-keeper in one of 
the Northern States thought he might 
do better in California. After a year 
or more in that bee-paradise, he is back 
again in his old locality. The same is 
true of a prominent Canadian bee- 
keeper; while the probability is that 
many a one who has gone a long way 
to a supposedly better place, heartily 
wishes no change had ever been made. 

This is not saying, by any means, 
that no one should ever seek a new 
location; only that due caution should 
be observed as to making any change. 


me 


Honey to Become a Staple 


Right now, when the price of honey 
remains discouragingly low as com- 
pared with other pine Brey it is cheer- 
ing to find something with such an 
optimistic ring to it as the following in 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review, from Miss 
Mathilde Candler: 


Luxuries we can do without; but not so 
with necessities; and most articles in com- 
mon use, that we deem wecessities now, Were 
considered luxuries ovce. y common use 
they became necessities. Bee-keeping has 
now reached a point where co-operative 








action and a united aim and interest are all 
that is necessary to make honey a staple 
product and a necessity on every table. 
More honey is used now than ever before. 
More people eat honey, and people eat more 
honey, and the increased consumption is 
due largely to the better quality. 


-_ ee + 


** J. L.” Only “ Mrs. Byer’s Husband !” 


It begins to leak out why J. L. Byer 
is the successful bee-keeper he is. It’s 
the kind of wife he has. The season 
of 1909 Mrs. Byer herself uncapped 
30,000 pounds of honey ! 


A California Bee-Sister 


Gleanings has no department for the 
bee-keeping sisters, but it has a depart- 
ment conducted—and well conducted— 
by a bee-keeping sister. Mrs. H. G. 
Acklin’s name stands at the head of 
the department,” ‘“ Bee-Keeping in 
Southern California.” She says lady 
bee-keepers are more scarce in Califor- 
nia than in the North. 





No Doubt She “ Settled” Them 


On the program of the Ontario Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, one number 
reads, “Cana Woman Run an Apiary ?” 
Is it possible that such wide-awake 
men as those Canuck bee-keepers can 
have any question on that subject? It 
is to be hoped that Miss Ethel Robson, 
who had the topic in charge, settled 
their minds forever upon the question. 
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“Milk and Honey "—and Bread 


An old-fashioned dish which is worth try- 
ing is “‘milk and honey.” Serve the honey 
in tiny saucers and pour creamy milk or 
cream over it. The cream or milk tones 
down the cloying sweetness of the honey 
and makes it just right.—7he Farmers’ Voice. 


Here’s the way we do it at our house: 
Lay a piece of bread on a plate; then 
pour cream over it until the cream 
runs off on the plate; and let the bread 
soak up the extra cream.—[But where 
does the honey come in—or come on— 
in the Marengo “ way ?”—G. W. Y.] 
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How We Ship Bulk-Comb Honey 


Last month I promised the readers 
that I would give in detail in this issue 
my method of shipping honev—“ ship- 
per’s order, sight draft attached to bill 
of lading”—and the advantages of such 
a method. This is a way of selling 
heney that I have employed in a most 

isfactory manner for many years. It 

he only safe and sure way of re- 

-ing pay for the goods before you 
lose the ownership of those goods. It 
is a fair and square way of putting the 
honey right in the depot where the 
buyer can get it if he is willing to pay 
for it. This is just like laying goods 
on the counter ina store and the cus- 
tomer pays for what is before him. 











Southern Beedom 


Conducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 





The customer knows the goods are 
there for him, where he can get them; 
and the shipper knows that his goods 
are not going into the hands of dis- 
honest parties until they are paid for. 
It seems, however, that this method 
does not work satisfactorily with all 
persons, for I have been asked on sev- 
eral occasions whether it is very satis- 
factory with me or not. One of our 
largest dealers at one time related the 
fact that such shipments were gener- 
ally refused, and caused all manner of 
trouble and delay before the matter 
could be adjusted. Right in line with 
this, one of the correspondents of this 
Journal writes me the following: 


“Say, Mr. Scholl, you've got me into trou- 
ble. Insomeof your writings you say some- 


thing to this effect: 


‘In shipping honey it 

best to ship with sight draft attached, to 
avoid dishonest parties beating you out of 
your pay, etc.’ Well, a short time after 
reading this I shipped some honey in this 
way, and the party refused to take it from 


the depot, saying: ‘If you can't have con- 
fidence ina fellowto ship him honey with- 
out having it tied up by the railroad com- 
pany so one can't get it out of the depot 
without paying for it first, why you can keep 

your old honey. 

I give the above toshow how little business 
sense some people have. It has been truly 
said, ‘It Is hard to please all.’” 

The reason I give the above is to 
show that sometimes, and with some 
people, this method of shipping honey 
may not be a success, but in the last 
sentence above, relative to the lack-of 

“business sense” of some people, will 
be found an explanation for an occa- 
stonal refusal of a sight-draft-attached- 
to-bill-of-lading shipment. I say “ oc- 
casional,” because such refusals have 
never occurred to me. Only upon two 
occasions did a buyer write us, after 
receiving my quotations, that he did 
not like to do business in that way, 
preferring to remit for the honey im- 
mediately upon its arrival. I promptly 
wrote in each case that the above way 
was one of the strict rules followed in 
my extensive business, and to which I 
adhered, but if they did not prefer this 
method of doing business there was 
another—one that was followed by 
nearly all business men—that of send- 
ing “ cash with the order.” One of 
them sent a check with an order; the 
other was never heard from again. 
And all the while I have sent out hun- 
dreds of shipments for more than 10 
years, insuring my pay for honey 
shipped, and proving most satisfactory 
in every way. 

It is impossible for me to understand 
how any bee-keeper who has much 
honey to ship, as I have, selling to sev- 
eral hundred different customers, in as 
many different localities each year, and 
reaching people of all classes, from the 
rich to the poor,can safely ship his 
honey in any other way. The “cash 
in advance” idea is out of the ques- 
tion when applied to honey orders, 
and, besides, this has not appealed to 
meas a fair way on the part of the 
buyer, for several reasons. One of the 
main reasons would be that there are 
all kinds of bee-keepers as well as all 
kinds of honey-buyers; besides, it 
often happens that the bee-keeper can 
not fill the orders, which would require 
returning the money. 

I believe the secret of my success 
with this method of shipping honey is 
this: All of my quotations are made 
on price-lists that have the following 
terms attached, which show that this 
is the way I do business, and if anybody 
orders from me, these apply: 

“TerMS :—Sight draft attached to bill 
of lading. Subject to examination.” 

The “examination ” part hardly ever 
takes place. 
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American Bee Journal's Fine “ Dresses” 


That front cover of the American 
Bee Journal for October, 1910, is simply 
beautiful, and clearly shows what won- 
derful strides the art of man is making 
along the line of photography. I tell 
you, it’s a dandy, all the covers are to 
be admired, and the inside is good, too. 

Like some of your other readers, Mr. 
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Editor, I like to see the pictures of 
apiaries, with a short description of 
them, in the American Bee Journal, so 
don’t hesitate to print them. You will 
find more of your readers pleased than 
displeased with them. 


How Far Bees FLy, AGAIN. 


I don’t know how far bees will fly 
for stores in other States, but in this 
part of Texas they fly from choice 3% 
to 4 miles. These are proven facts, for 
I have seen it proven a number of 
times right here in this locality, in the 
last 20 years. 


“ EsTIMATING ”” A LOCATION. 


A bee-keeper in this part of the State 
wrote me some time ago to know how 
many colonies of bees 640 acres of 
irrigated alfalfa would support, backed 
up by mesquite and plenty of catclaw. 
That may sound like a simple and easy 
question to answer to the average 
novice, but I'll tell you it’s not so easy, 
after all. 

First, we would want to know how 
much he called “plenty of mesquite 
and catclaw ?” 

Second, we should want to know if 
alfalfa yielded nectar in the location of 
the proposed apiary ? 


It is a fact that alfalfa does not yield 
nectar plentifully in many parts of 
Texas. I wonder if some of our Col- 
orado or New Mexico bee-keepers 
could not help out on this. 

Rescue, Tex. L. B. Sm1tTH. 





Prices of Texas Bulk-Comb Honey 


On page 360, Otto Sueltenfuss tries 
to imply that the writer’s article rela- 
tive to the price of bulk-comb honey 
is “a misstatement of facts.” I regret 
such statements about myself, as made 
by him, much more than other mis- 
statements (?) that I might have made 
regarding the price of bulk-comb honey, 
for which I have ample proof to show 
that I was perfectly “fair and square” 
when I explained and described, in my 
October article, the various kinds of 
packages and the different prices re- 
ceived for the honey. Had he investi- 
gated he would have found the facts, as 
I knew them, that much the largest 
portion of the Texas bulk-comb honey 
is sold by the bee-keepers at 10 to 11 
cents forthe large cans, and consider- 
ably more for the smaller sizes. Just 
because he and s>*me others sold ata 
lower figure. does not set the price 
obtained for most of the honey. 
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American Foul Brood — Will 
the Bees Clean It Out? 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


In Gleanings for October appeared 
an article from an experienced apiarist, 
Mr. Henry Stewart, in which the writer 
asserts that the bees can and do clean 
out the diseased and ropy matter from 
the cells. He says: 

“The worst foul-broody combs that can be 
found should be placed over a queen-ex- 
cluder above a foul-broody colony of good 
strength. If the results are watched, the 
foul-broody matter will be found disappear- 
me. and patches of nicely polished cells 
taking its place. 

Mr. Stewart’s method for getting rid 
of foul brood is therefore to give foul- 
broody combs to colonies that are 
strong in bees, or to add beesto the 
foul-broody colonies to such an extent 
that they may clean up the dead foul 
brood. 

My object in writing is to warn bee- 
keepers against such a procedure, if 
they expect to succeed in getting rid 
of foul brood. 

That the bees do get rid of some foul 
brood by cleaning it out of the combs 
is not to be doubted, but to expect it to 
be entirely evadicated by this means is 
a delusion, unless the disease which we 
are fighting is not the true virulent, 
ropy, viscous American foul brood. 


In:order to determine the greater or 
lesser possibility of a cleaning up by 
the bees, I have spent a half day inves- 
tigating the reports of authorities on 
this subject. I am fully aware of the 
importance of this question; some 


a) 


years ago I gathered together the dif- 
ferent pamphlets that were published 
of late on the subject, and had them 
bound in book form for ready refer- 
ence. This book I consider one of the 
most useful on my library shelves. 

Of the different publications, the 
most important is that of the National 
meeting of Inspectors of foul brood in 
San Antonio, Tex., on Nov. 12, 1906. 


I was present and heard the statements | 


made by Dr. G. F. White, bacteriologist, 
which proved conclusively to my own 
satisfaction that Cheshire had two dif- 
ferent diseases in his hands, unknown 
to him, when he made his studies and 
tests, afterwards published in his book, 
“Bees and Bee-Keeping.” It is possi- 
ble that such is now the case with Mr. 
Stewart. 

Here are the opinions of the experts 
as gathered from the different works 
concerning the removal of the decayed 
matter by the beesin the case of Ameri- 
can foul brood, or concerning its viru- 
lence: 

Dr. E. F. Phillips—‘ The adult bees 
of a diseased colony are usually rather 
inactive and do little towards cleaning 
out infected material.” Farther on 
“Seemingly the ropiness makes it im- 
possible for the bees to remove the in- 
fected material, and when the decayed 
mass dries down, it forms a scale 
which adheres so tightly to the lower 
sides of the cell that it can not be re- 
moved without tearing the wax walls.” 

Dr. G. F. White—“‘It is not uncom- 
mon in examining the brood to find 
only a portion of a larva in a cell, the 
bees having removed part of it.” 

N. E. France—(Eighth Annual Re- 


port of Inspector of Apiaries in Wis 
consin) — “I have carefully tested the 
remedy of treating the infected combs 
for future use with formaldehyde gas 
to destroy the germs of disease, and 
thus save the combs for future use. A 
large and perfectly air-tight box was 
made, some 60 or more brood-combs 
were placed in the box far enough apart 
to admit of free action of the gas to 
each comb. The combs after treatment 
were tested. The open cells in the 
brood-combs that contained only the 
dry scales of disease were cleaned out 
by the bees and healthy brood appeared. 
But wherever the comb contained 
honey or pollen in the same infected 
cell, or where the cell was capped over, 
as all brood is before ready to hatch, 
in all such cases the gases failed to de- 
stroy the life in the germs of the dis- 
ease. Such combs, after given to the 
bees, were again badly infected.” 


Wm. McEvoy (the most successful 
inspector of foul brood, whose treat- 
ment is accepted everywhere as posi- 
tive)—“ All the old foul-brood combs 
must be burned or melted into wax.” 
He evidently does not believe that giv- 
ing these combs to strong colonies 
would cleanse them. 

M. M. Baldridge (one of the oldest 
bee-keepers, whose articles may be 
found inthe first years of the American 
Bee Journal, and who was already a 
practical man half a century ago)- 
“The contents of the diseased colony 
may be disposed of by burning the 
same; such combs as contain honey 
and are free of diseased brood may be 
extracted and saved for table use, and 
the empty combs melted into wax. 
Those that contain brood may as well 
be burned up at once.” 

Schirach (in 1771, already knew of 
foul brood, and was the first to give the 
positive cure)—“Remove all combs of 
diseased colonies and keep the bees 
fasting for two days.” 

Della Rocca (living in the Island of 
Syra, in the Mediterranean Sea, in 1780, 
was acquainted with foul brood, which 
he described positively and accurately 
in his “ Traite sur less abeilles,” pub- 
lished in 1790; Vol. III, page 262-3)— 
“In the beginning, not having perceived 
that this disease was contagious, we 
had the imprudence of filling:the old 
hives from which the bees had died 
with new swarms; these all caught the 
disease and perished.” Farther he says: 
“We tried to remove the infected 
combs and place into the diseased colo 
nies some fresh swarms to help the 
others, but this method failed—the old 
and the new died together.” 

F. R. Cheshire—“ Should any attempt 
be made at removing a dead larva 
which has assumed the coffee-colored 
stage, the remains, tenaciously adher- 
ing to the cell-wall, will stretch out into 
long and thin strings, somewhat like 
half-dried glue.” 

J. J. McKenzie, B. A. (bacteriologist 
of the Province of Ontario)—“ The hive 
and frames in which a foul-broody col- 
ony has lived must be sterilized.” 


Chas. Stewart (inspectorin New York 
State) — “The shaking method has 
never failed us if done in a thorough 
manner. Colonies that are found to 
be diseased late in the season may be 
cured by taking away ad/ their combs 
after brood-rearing has ceased, and 
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giving them clean combs from a healthv 
colony.” ; 

Fred A. Parker (inspector of Santa 
sarbara Co., Calif.)—‘‘Nothing short 
of removing all the combs will make 
the cure permanent.” (This same man 
relates one case where the disease dis- 
appeared of its own accord in an api- 
ary of 30 colonies. On the other hand, 
he reports one instance where an api- 
ary was entirely destroyed by the dis- 
ease in one season. His conclusions 
are that the disease, although erratic 
in its nature, is dangerous, and that a 
relentless war should be waged against 
it until extermination.) 

J. M. Rankin (California)—“I have 
seen an apiary showing only slight in- 
fection in February become almost a 
total wreck by August.” 

Dr. Phillips visited an apiary of 151 
colonies in Ventura Co., Calif., with A. 
G. Edmonson, inspector. Two years 
previously that apiary was healthy, but, 
at the time of their visit only 15 colo- 
nies were healthy, and the other 136 
were either dead or nearly so. 

Louis H. Scholl, of Texas, burns up 
all diseased colonies for fear that by 
the shaking treatment some honey may 
be dropped to the ground that will 
transmit the disease. 

Bertrand, Switzerland (La loque et 
son traitement)—“A colony suffering 
from foul brood is less active than its 
healthy neighbors, the flying bees have 
less activity and appear discouraged 
cucu he bees remove chilled dead 
brood from the cells, but do not have 
much to do with the cells containing 
foul brood, unless the apiarist has used 
an antiseptic.” (This writer recom- 
mends the use of antiseptics and de- 
stroys but very few combs, except in 
cases where the colony is badly in- 
fected. Most of his experience appears 
to be with fresh cases, for he is a very 
careful bee-keeper.) 

Dzierzon (“Rational Bee-Keeping”) 

“The bees take the trouble Aartially 
to remove to the outside the blackish- 
brown crust forming finally from the 
rotten matter.” A little farther he 
says: “ When they are in somestrength 
they can at most get rid of it by en- 
tirely biting down the tainted cells and 
making fresh ones.” 

Of Dzierzon’s losses by foul brood, 
Langstroth says in his first edition of 
the “Hive and Honey-Bee:” “Inthe 
vear 1848 a fatal pestilence, known by 
the name of foul brood, prevailed 
among his bees and destroyed nearly 
all his colonies before it could be sub- 
dued, only about 10 having escaped the 
malady. He estimates his entire loss 
that year at 500 colonies.” 

Jas. A. Green (quotedin “ Langstroth 
Revised,” who gives a most accurate 
description of foul brood)—“ Usually 
the bees make no attempt to clean out 
the infected cells, and they will some- 

es fill them with honey, covering up 
dried foul brood matter at the bot- 


Many authors mention two kinds of 
foul brood, the virulent and the mild 
form. It seems to be the present con- 
sensus of opinion that the mild form is 
not foul brood at all, but what is now 
called “ pickled brood,” and it takes an 
expert to recognize the difference. The 
self-cured instance mentioned by Fred 
A. Parker, of California, was undoubt- 


edly a mild case, and so must have 
been the combs so easily cleaned in 
Mr. Stewart’s case. 

I have myself met at different times 
those who thought they had had cases 
of foul brood, that disappeared of its 


own accord. I recollect an old gen- 
tleman, Mr. St. Pee, who was treasurer 
of the French Societe d’Apiculture, in 
1900, at the time of my visit in Paris. 
He had charge of the experimental api- 
ary in the Luxembourg gardens, and 
showed me the bees. He said they had 
had foul brood in that apiary, but it 
had worked itself out without any 
remedies. He was therefore quite 
optimistic regarding this disease. 

To sum up the above numerous testi- 
monies: Whenever we come across 
cases of easily cured foul brood, we 
may safely decide that it was not the 
ropy, malignant American foul brood. 
This is rarely cleaned out of the combs 
by the bees. 

The different advices, as well as my 
personal observation, indicate that it 
is not necessary to burn up anything, 
although in very advanced cases the 
disgusted apiarist will prefer to burn 
up the worst contaminated combs, for 
it is not a pleasant task to heat decayed 
animal matter over a fire, even to save 
a few pounds of beeswax. 

From two authorities, France and 
Bertrand, we may conclude that combs 
containing neither honey nor pollen 
may be disinfected so that the bees of 
a healthy colony will cleanse them of 
dead matter after the latter has been 
thoroughly dried. As a rule it is best 
to melt up the combs of diseased colo- 
nies for beeswax, taking care to keep 
the wax hot two or three hours. The 
hives need only to be disinfected by a 
flame to be entirely safe for use again. 

Hamilton, Ill. 
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Wintering Bees in a House- 
Cellar _Non-Swarming 


BY G. A. BARBISCH. 


During the past 8 years I have win- 
tered all my colonies in the house-cel- 
lar, and with the exception of the first 
2 years, when I lost 2 colonies, I have 
not lost a single colony. With these 2 
colonies it was my own mistake. They 
became somewhat restless, and in or- 
der to make them quiet I shut them in 
with wire-cloth, which simply will not 
do, for as soon as the bees know they 
are shut in they will begin to buzz, 
want to get out, and consume a lot of 
honey; dysentery follows, and the col- 
ony is ruined. 

I have what I consider an ideal cel- 
lar. It is under the whole house, large 
and roomy, and 7 feet high, with a sub- 
earth ventilator 50 feet long to the 
west, where the most prevailing winds 
come from. The chimney runs down 
into the cellar, and there is an opening 
about one foot from the floor in the 
chimney. The walls are made _ of 
stone, but the floor is cemented. The 
walls are a foot above the ground, but 
on approach of cold weather they are 
made frost-proof by banking up with 
horse-manure and sawdust. The ther- 
mometer hardly ever varies more than 
5 degrees until towards spring when 
the weather warms up. 


Along the last of February, when th 
colonies become restless, we open th 
door or window at night, but it is 
always closed again before daylight so 
as not to coax the bees out. The cool, 
refreshing air stops their restlessness, 
and for days the bees are quiet again. 

The colonies are stacked up in the 
southeast corner, entrances facing the 
front and not to the walls, for the rea- 
son that it is much handier to takea 
look at them, and, if necessary, to clean 
out the dead bees. And, by the way, is 
it not a pleasing sight in midwinter for 
the bee-keeper to see the large clusters 
of bees, perfectly quiet and contented, 
the best sign of perfect wintering ? 

The cellar is kept dark at all times 
except when we need something for 
the kitchen. A large curtain is hung 
in front of the bees, excluding all light, 
which I consider absolutely necessary. 
I have used both large and small en- 
trances, and could see no difference in 
the colonies. I now usean entrance % 
inch by the width of the hive, and no 
trays or cushions of any kind are used, 
but an oilcloth over thetop of the 
frames, and then the cover—that is all 
there is to it. 

Some bee-keepers say it will not do 
to have vegetables in a bee-cellar. This 
cellar is packed full with vegetables of 
every description, and, as stated before, 
the bees winter successfully in every 
way. 

In my opinion the following things 
are absolutely necessary to winter bees 
successfully in the cellar: 

Ist. Plenty of good stores. 

2d. The cellar must be dry and warm. 

3d. Good ventilation that can be reg- 
ulated even in very cold weather. 

4th. Perfect quiet, and total darkness. 

If the above conditions exist in a 
bee-cellar there is no need of losing 
any colonies in wintering them therein. 


ALLEN’s Non-SwARMING~ Broop-Ex- 
CHANGE PLAN A PERFECT SUCCESS. 


While reading Dr. Jones’ book on 
swarm prevention, and also his article 
in the Review, I was very enthusiastic 
at first, and had about decided to try 
his method, when I read Mr. Allen’s 
plan in the “old reliable” American 
Bee Journal, and I said to myself, 
“Here is something even better than 
the Jones’ method.” 

Well, did Mr. Allen’s plan work? 
Yes, I am glad to say it did,and I think 
it is by far the best swarm-prevention 
I ever tried. As there may be some 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
who did not read his article I will 
again give his method: 

When the flow is well started go to 
the colonies, whether they want to 
swarm or not, and remove them from 
their stands, putting in their places 
hives filled with empty combs less one 
of the center ones. : 

Next, a comb containing a patch of 
unsealed brood as large as the hand is 
selected from the colony and placed in 
the vacant place in the hive; a queen- 
excluder is put on this lower story, 
then a super of empty combs, and on 
top of all an empty super. A cloth is 


then spread in tront of this new hive, 
the bees and queen shaken from the 
parent colony, and the third story is 
filled with the combs of sealed brood, 
and brood too old to produce queens. 
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Now, I had to vary the plan some- 
what. I did not have enough empty 
combs for the brood-chamber so I gave 
only 2 or 3 empty combs, then filled 
out the 10-frames with full sheets of 
wired foundation. I did not change 
the hives, simply left the old hive on 
its stand. 

Twenty large colonies were so treat- 
ed, and none even tried to swarm, and 
I received a large crop of honey in 
spite of the fearful drouth here. I 
can’t say too much in favor of the above 
method. It certainly was a complete 
success with me. The whole operation 
is done at once, beautiful combs are 
drawn out, and the swarming fever is 
entirely satisfied. As the brood hatches 
out in the third story, it is filled with 
honey, and big results are obtained. 

Now, I want to warn of one thing— 
be sure not to put up too young brood, 
otherwise the bees will start queen- 
cells. Three of my colonies did, but 
when the flow let upthe bees destroyed 
the cells again themselves. None of 
the other 17 colonies started queen- 
cells. It certainly makes rousing big 
colonies, and is the method I recom- 
mend, and always shall use hereafter. 
I wish to thank Mr. Allen for giving 
this method to the readers of the 
American Bee Journal. 

If we had a method like this to pre- 
vent swarming when running for comb 
honey, the swarming problem would 
be solved. Cutting out queen-cells 
once a week, giving large and deep en- 
trances, top ventilation, and shading 
the hives, work best with me when 
running for comb honey. 

La Crescent, Minn. 
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Something About Unfinished 
Sections 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





No doubt the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal will be somewhat sur- 
prised when I tell them that later de- 
velopments prove that Doolittle can 
not always have his way in having few 
unfinished sections at the close of the 
honey harvest. I know I have been 
telling in the past, how it was possible 
to have very few, by a system of con- 
densation rather than expansion, after 
the middle of any of the blooms which 
furnish us with our surplus honey. And 
I still say I believe that is the correct 
plan to work on. 

As the latter half of any of our regu- 
lar honey harvests come on, instead of 
tiering up or putting supers of empty 
sections between those supers which 
are more or less completed and the 
brood-chamber, the supposed or hoped- 
for needed supers should be placed on 
top of those in which the bees are at 
work, for in this way, with good sea- 
sons, the bees will complete nearly all 
the sections they commence work in. 
But the past two or three seasons have 
convinced me that there always must 
be more or less unfinished sections 
(occasionally more), no matter how 
hard we work to have it otherwise, as 
the fact has been pressed in upon me, 
that, by a sudden and unexpected end- 
ing of the honey harvest through a 
prolonged drouth, or by a long-con- 
tinued spell of rainy weather, the flow 


will be cut off, which circumstances 
can not be controlled by the bee-keeper. 
This being true, and without a possible 
remedy, after such a season in which 
our harvest has been suddenly cut off 
when work in the sections was at its 
height, it becomes necessary that we 
deal with the problem of what shall be 
done with this uncompleted work. 

I used to be surprised at some of our 
otherwise good, practical bee-keepers 
recommending that all such sections 
should be burned after cutting out the 
combs and melting them into wax. 
This always seemed to me to be bad 
advice, bad economy, and very poor 
judgment. If we are to make the most 
out of bee-keeping for ourselves and 
our families, it would seem to be wis- 
dom to concede the fact that close, 
economical management must play an 
important part in the business, espe- 
cially with the lower price of our prod- 
uct as compared with most of the 
things we have to buy. 

As Ihave written before, I consider 
these partly-filled sections about the 
“best stock in trade” there is in the 
apiary, and with the part we need as 
“ bait-sections,” better than money in 
the bank. When, by experience, through 
a term of nearly 40 years, I have found 
that bees will enter the sections more 
freely, and from a week to 10 days 
sooner, where the super contains a 
certain amount of drawn combs, I 
want these sections, and want them too 
badly to sanction the melting of the 
combs and the burning of the sections; 
no matter if the sections are not quite 
as new looking as are those put on 
“fresh” and filled with foundation. 

There are several ways of turning 
these unfinished sections into cash. 
When the honey harvest is about clos- 
ing, or drouth or rain has brought it to 
an untimely end, so that the loss is be- 
coming greater through discoloration 
by what is known as “travel-stain,” or 
by the bees removing the honey from 
the unsealed cells than is gained by a 
little greater completion, the supers are 
immediately put on the escape-boards 
so astorid them at once of the bees, 
and as soon as this is accomplished, 
they are taken off and the supers stored 
in my honey-room, each super being 
kept away from its fellow by a little 2- 
inch-long by l-inch-square block. As 
this room has a paper roof directly 
over it, with the roof and sides painted 
a dark red, the sun so heats up the in- 
terior that all the unsealed honey is 
rapidly ripened by the hot, dry air be- 
ing able to circulate through the whole 
pile, and that which is sealed very 
much improved as to quality. 

After being in this room for 2 or 3 
weeks, the honey in the unsealed cells 
become so ripe and thick that it will 
not run out, no matter how roughly it 
is handled, or turned “ flat side’ down; 
while that in the sealed cells is so 
ripened that it will not candy in the 
combs, as is often the case with comb 
honey which is stored in a damp, cool 
room. When thus ripened, the com- 
pleted sections are graded and cased 
ready for market, all being kept in this 
room until disposed of. Those nearly 
completed are also cased for market, 
as when kept by themselves and cased 
so that the outside gives a fair repre- 
sentation of all which are in the case, 


such will bring as much, within 2 to 3 
cents, as will the best. At least that 
has been my experience during the 
past 1) to 12 years. Before that, when 
such sections were allowed to go in 
promiscuously with the other, they 
brought the price of the whole down 
to where it was better not to send them 
away at all. 

Those which are less finished, but 
stil) valuable for the honey they con- 
tain, have their combs cut out, and the 
same put in what are here called 
“wooden butter-dishes,” when these, 
holding about 2% pounds are sold to 
those who come for honey, selling at 
from 25 to 30 cents for each dish, ac- 
cording to the source from which the 
honey was gathered, or its quality. In 
this way we receive nearly as much as 
is done from any of the crop, as the 
sections and shipping-cases “cut no 
figure,’ while the butter-dishes cost 
little more than a couple of mills each. 

Those sections not as well filled, 
which have more value for baits than 
anything else, are treated in one of 
two ways: If I do not have extracted 
honey enough to supply the demand 
coming for the same, the extractor is 
gotten around, a fire built in the stove, 
which, together with the heat from the 
sun, raises the temperature of the 
room to 100 degrees or over, just in 
accord with the thickness to which the 
honey has ripened in these sections, 
when, in the afternoon, after the heat 
has tarried long enough so that the 
honey will extract easily, that part of 
the combs which is sealed is uncapped 
and the whole extracted, by putting 
these sections in “section-holders,” 
made to hold a certain number, that 
number being governed by the size of 
the frame the extractor will receive. 

In this way it is no great trick to ex- 
tract the honey from the sections, after 
which they can be put out in hives, 
piled one on top of the other, with an 
entrance at the bottom large enough 
to admit only one or two bees at a 
time, when, in a few days, they will be 
cleaned up ready for usingas baits. 

If 1 think that from any reason there 
may be some colonies of bees the next 
spring, which through the shortness or 
the honey season the year before, of 
from any other unforeseen circum- 
stance will be short of stores, and I 
have no reserved combs of honey to 
feed them, I let these sections remain 
as they are till I find out about this 
matter. If needed the next spring by 
certain individual colonies, the sec- 
tions are uncapped and placed in a su- 
per which is set over such colonies, 
the top of the hive being covered over 
with a “quilt,” all except a little space 
at one corner large enough to admit 4 
or 5 bees going up at a time, when the 
sections will be cleaned and the colony 
fed at the same time, resulting to the 
advantage of both the bees and their 
keepers. 

If it so happens that no individual 
colonies need stores in the spring, 
then these left-over sections are put 
into supers or hives and piled up one 
on top of the other, making all secure 
from bees except an entrance at the 
bottom large enough to admit not 
more than 2 bees at a time; when 
work on them will be commenced, and 
continue day after day till all the honey 
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is carried away and quite evenly dis- 
tributed among the most of the colo- 
nies in the apiary. In this case I do 
no uncapping, for the bees will do it 
themselves, leaving the combs in nice 
shape to be used for baits. Even where 
sections are stored away in the cold, 
so that much of the honey in the 
combs becomes candied, by giving to 
the bees in this way, the dampness 
gathered in the pile during the nights 
of May liquefies the grains from which 
the bees sucked the liquid the day be- 
fore, so that they inturn become liquid, 
so that there is nothing wasted and 
the combs cleaned perfectly clean. 

In these ways everything results to 
the advantage of the bee-keeper, who 
has “an eye to see and an ear to hear.” 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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What’s a Non-Swarming Strain 
of Bees ? 


BY DR. A. F. 


BONNEY. 

I do not write on this subject to dis- 
courage investigation, as has been sug- 
gested, but rather to encourage intelli- 
gent study. Ifa non-swarming bee is 
to be developed it will happen in spite 
of all I might write or say, while all 
the wishing, and striving, and longing 
man may indulge in will not alter Law 
one whit. 

Men have striven for centuries to 
discover perpetual motion, and the 
secret of transmitting the baser metals 
into gold, firmly believing both possi- 
ble. May it not be possible that bee- 
keepers are equally unscientific in 
seeking to develop a non-swarming 
strain? To try to answer the question 
[ must ask: “What is a non-swarm- 
ing strain of bees ?” 

I think such a strain 
defined as bees which under no cir- 
cumstance would swarm, but ever 
supersede their queens in the hive. A 
swarm of bees which, from being in 
the midst of a vast quantity of empty 
combs will go without swarming for 
many generations of bees, may the very 
next generation swarm repeatedly. As 
Mr. Smith, of Medford, Oreg., says: 
“You bet them their non-swarming 
bees will swarm some ¢ime,” and the 
evidence points that way, for it is the 
nature of the bees. 


Mr. Stephens, of this State,an old 
and old-time bee-man of original ideas, 
gave me a new idea in a recent letter. 
He says, “Their non-swarming bees 
are almost always weak colonies,” and 
from what I have opportunity to ob- 
serve, I think he has hold of Truth by 
an ear, for I do not know of anon- 
swarming colony—and I have had one 
ortwo such—that gave as much sur- 
plus as the bees which I let swarm 
once, putting the young bees back with 

he original colony. 

As I mentioned before, a non-swarm- 

‘ colony orstrain is one which will 
not swarm, else the name is a mis- 
nomer, just as a long-tongued bee has 
a long tongue or is not what it is 
called. It seems that once in a while 


would best be 


there are bees which will work on red 
clover, but is it because they have long 
tongues, or that white clover is not 
yielding nectar? I am paying some 
attention to that question, but it is 


slow work, and I am more interested in 
the other question, or was until I found 
that not one percentum of the bee- 
keepers in the country believe sucha 


bee possible. Now I have consigned 
them to the limbo of the moth-trap, the 
non-swarming hive, and the _ long- 
tongued bee, for I have never yet been 
able to find a strain of bees but what 
will swarm some time, the claims of 
their owners to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 
Buck Grove, lowa. 
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No.3.—Points on Selling Honey 


BY WESLEY FOSTER. 


In my talks on selling honey, so far, 
I have dealt more especially on the 
personal qualities of the salesman than 
on the real conditions that are pres- 
ent for every honey salesmanto master 
and bend around, if may be, to his ad- 
vantage. The instructions to sales- 
men sent out from time to time em- 
phasize the necessity of holding the 
aggressive attitude, never paying any 
attention to the objections of the pro- 
spective buyer any longer than to wipe 
them out, if possible. 

Now it is necessary for any man who 
wishes to succeed in selling honey to 
be positive about the delicious quality 
of this product, but there are other 
things in the world besides honey, and 
we will do well tobe broad in our view 
at all times, for we will sell more honey 
by admitting that maple sugar and 
syrup (if pure) ranks along by the side 
of honey as an article of food. I know 
some bee-keepers who will pay $2.50 
for a fine, thick, pure maple syrup, and 
then sell their own honey for a dollar 
a gallon. Nowa bee-man would do 
well to eat his own product, but a 
change is welcome at times, so we can 
readily see that we can not expect to 
sell all the sweets that are consumed. 
In fact, we may grant that corn syrup 
has its place, if it is not an injurious 
food product. Corn-syrup manufac- 
turers, or rather their advertisement 
writers, overstep the mark when they 
say it is far superior to honey. 

The condition that the honey-trade 
is “up against” calls for work along 
several lines in order to hold its own. 
The plans for advertising Nationally I 
hope may be worked out, and get 
farther than just talk. I think many of 
us have spent too much time at fairs 
and expositions in comparison to the 
time spent in educating our grocers at 
home the way to display and talk up 
sales of honey. I have great faith in 
store demonstrations ; they come nearer 
the ideal way to popularize honey than 
the house-to-house canvass, even; for 
when we call at the lady’s house she 
has that ever-present prejudice against 

agents to be overcome, while, if we find 
her in the store in search of groceries, 
she will give a willing ear to a strong 
honey-talk, re-inforced with a gener- 
ous sample or taste. 

I have made an attractive display in 
a large store where the windows were 
large, and spent Saturday showing the 
store customers the honey; and at 
noon of the next Monday morning 
heard a whole crowd of school chil- 
dren eagerly telling about the live bees 
in that store, and the pretty white honey 


they had made. I hardly think one of 
those children would fail to carry home 
an account of the wonderful sight he 
or she had seen up at the store. And 
parents’ actions are influenced more 
by children than many imagine. There 
is not a store that I have ever heard of 
that was not anxious to get the bees 
and the exhibit once or twice every 
year. Where one shows a willingness 
to co-operate with the grocer to sell 
the honey he will always feel more like 
doing his very best, and remaining a 
staunch customer. 

We should feel about our honey as 
some of our largest and most reliable 
food-canners do about their goods, 
that their duty is not done when their 
salesman has solda grocery a big order 
of goods. If those goods do not sell 
readily these food-canners feel duty- 
bound to get out and work up trade 
among the consumers. That is one of 
the reasons why some houses have such 
an enormous business—they carry their 
goods to the consumer, and then the 
grocer can make more sales. 


The picture I have shown is a view 
of the booth of the Colorado Honey- 
Producers’ Association at the Pure 
Food Exposition in Denver. There is 
one very strong point about the ar- 
rangement of this booth, and that is, it 
is equally well arranged for showing 
the beauty of the goods, and the coun- 
ters are fixed for the purpose of giving 
out samples of honey, selling honey, 
and the distribution of literature. So 
many exhibits show only the goods to 
the eye, while this one shows the goods 
to the eye and taste as well. This point 
is a valuable one for any who contem- 
plate the exhibition at fairs. 


A booth of this kind will require the 
help of three or four people to serve 
the honey samples, answer questions, 
hand out literature, and keep the booth 
always looking attractive. Live bees 
and a large reading-glass fastened to 
the observatory hive to make the look- 
ing at the bees more satisfactory, was 
the greatest drawing card, unless it 
was the giving out of samples of honey 
on crackers. The wax figures and vari- 
ous bee-appliances aroused much in- 
terest, and the mottoes, such as the 
one to be seen hanging near the center 
of the picture. caused favorable com- 
ment. 

Every exhibit at a fair will be twice 
as effective for real stimulation of 
honey consumption if honey is served 
and sold right from the booth, for 
folks want to get closer than just 
looking. 

Elbert Hubbard says he never feels 
so highly complimented as when some 
one calls him “ Teacher.” That is true 
of us all; we like to tell of the things 
that are interesting to us to those who 
will gladly listen, and this is perhaps 
the main reason why exhibiting at 
fairs and selling honey is interesting 
work for me. I like to tell what I 
know to those who want my knowledge. 
I never yet talked with an exhibitor at 
a fair—whether it was poultry, bees, 
honey or live stock that was his pas- 
sion—who was not bubbling over with 
enthusiasm. And so this is why I be- 
lieve every one of us would get more 
pleasure from our work if we would 
try and show others about it at the 
fairs, or in store demonstrations, or by 
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carrying a sample case on the road for 
a few weeks of each year. The experi- 
ence will do any one good, and the 
work will be an education in business 
methods. 

Ido not see how I could close this 
any better than to append a few notes 

n “Salesmanship,” which I used ina 
talk before the Business Science Club, 
of Denver, aclub of young salesmen, 
all of them students of The Sheldon 
School of Salesmanship: 


SALESMANSHIP. 


Salesmanship to be of the true and 
lasting kind must have manly charac- 
ter and fellow feeling as a foundation. 
The religious feeling of the unity and 
brotherhood of all men goes a long 
way in establishing the bond of con- 
fidence between two men. 


Do you know why salesmen talk 
about the big problems that confront 
us as a people? I’lltell you. The boys 
who go up and down the country, and 
hardly get off the rusty ribbons of 
rails, see our national life and its ques- 
tions in a broad light. Then their long 
separation from home (if indeed they 
have one) softens the spirit of the boy 
who sells goods. He is a kind of lone- 
some creature, and likes to see and 
meet genial personalities. Men of any 
depth of character will find a fine kind 
of patriotism springing up in their 
breasts after a few years of road-work. 


So if you sell goods, sympathize with 
your customers and think of their prob- 
lems as well as your own. Whether 
you sell a man or not, establish that 
comradeship; it will mean business 
later, if there is any chance. It pays 
you, any way, for we are hereto en- 
rich our lives, not our pocket-books, 
primarily. 

A certain indifference in regard to 
selling goods is a valuable quality ; it 
is an effective way of ending an inter- 
view. You have had the whole mind 
of your prospect focused on the goods 
—he knows just what they are—so you 


can take the attitude of “Take it or 
leave it.” Your customer is quite likely 
to ask a few questions, and buy, if there 
is any reason for him doing so. 


Put all the intelligence and sympathy 
into the selling talk possible. The 
whole matter of selling depends upon, 
does he have confidence in me? If he 
does, he will buy now or later. If he 
distrusts me he will never buy, unless 
he has to have the goods and can get 
them of no one else. 


The charge is brought against so 
many salesmen that they are only “ or- 
der takers,” and the statement opens 
up the whole subject of efficiency in 
getting business. Now when one of 
these order-takers goes into a store, or 
before his customer, he holds the neg- 
ative attitude mentally, and it shows in 
bearing, facial expression, and voice. 
If he does show any of the positive it 
is so weak that he is overcome by the 
objections of his prospective customer. 
In this case the man he tries to sell 
something works the persuasion the 
other way, and convinces the salesman 
that he could not use the goods, or at 
least that the odds are too great for 
him to overcome. 


The power to meet all men with the 
strong whole-hearted, positive spirit 
will gain a respectful hearing for the 
entire proposition. This power en- 
ables one to meet objection after ob- 
jection without arousing the dislike of 
the prospect. The work of convincing 
must be done with a light-hearted and 
joyous spirit. The man who is con- 
vinced against his will or inclination 
will, without doubt, cancel the order 
after you have left. 


Some time ago a friend of the writer 
had the privilege of carrying the news 
of a large sum of money being left to a 
poor man who had a large family. My 
friend went with a feeling of elation, 
and finding the man engaged in a shop 
where he had to wait some time he did 
not wait with a feeling of fear lest he 


could not persuade the man of the 
property; no he waited with ever- 
heightening feelings of pleasure, for he 
knew when the man came out that the 
news would be joyfully received. When 
the man came out he was tired and 
worried with his hard task of support- 
ing his family, and’ when my friend 
tried to tell him of the nature of his 
mission, he mistook his mission, and 
thought that there was some scheme 
on foot to take his little home away 
from him. My friend had here to over- 
come a suspicious prejudice, but he 
did not dismay, for he knew of the 
happiness there would be when the 
true facts were known. 

This is the fault with most of the or- 
der-taking salesmen—they do not feel 
the value of their article or proposition 
strongly enough. Every one of us 
should feel as if our work was as im- 
portant as carrying the gospel to the 
heathen, for in truth it is. Modern 
business is the great educator where 
millions go daily to get instruction in 
the ways of conducting life, and mak- 
ing things run smoothly. And by serv- 
ing business are we helping to feed the 
millions who are here to find what life 
means for them. The more harmo- 
nious we can make it for people to 
meet their physical needs, the greater 
worth will they find in life. Life is 
full, and rich, and grand, and we need 
never feel that business is degrading. 
Let us go out and think well of our 
work, and fill it full of good cheer and 
fellowship, honesty, faithfulness, and 
true living. 

A salesman should carry around with 
him the atmosphere of the “ Zeitgeist,” 
and by spreading this spirit will he be 
a world-benefactor. 

Boulder, Colo. 
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Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Foul Brood 


BY DR. G. BOHRER. 


While I do not desire to invite un- 
profitable discussion concerning foul 
brood, it does seem to me that there 
should be a systematic method agreed 
andacted upon in unison by all bee- 
keepers who suspect that they have 
this very destructive ailment among 
their bees. I have special reference to 
the matter of diagnosis, for until the 
bee-keeper is absolutely certain as to 
which form of disease his bees are in- 
fected with, he is quite liable to treat 
for black or European foul brood as 
the American form must be treated, or 
he may treat the Amertcan foul brood 
according to the Alexander method of 
treating the black or European form, 
which method never did, and never 
will, rid an apiary of American foul 
brood. In making this sweeping dec- 
laration I speak from experience. 

I had in my apiary what I confidently 
felt was American foul brood, judging 
from the offensive odor from the hive, 
and the ropy character of the dead 
larve. Other bees in this county were 
infected with the same ailment, and 
when I called upon our County In- 
spector to look after and stamp it out, 
one bee-keeper stated that it was not 
foul brood, and threatened to prosecute 
me for circulating such a report, as- 
signing as a reason that I was doing 
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him a very great injury. By so report- 
ing, | at once sent a sample to Dr. E. 
F. Phillips, at Washington, D. C., who 
very promptly notified me that I had a 
typical case of American foul brood, 
which report put to rest the character 
of the malady. 

It being understood that nothing 
short of a removal of both the combs 
and honey from the hive, and putting 
the bees upon new comb foundation in 
clean frames would effectually stamp 
out the disease, this method was 
adopted, and in a short time we got 
rid of the pest. It is proper that I 
should state further that in most cases 
the bees were put on narrow strips of 
comb foundation for two days, and 
then on to full sheets of foundation. 


In the treatment of European or 
black foul brood the destruction of 
neither comb nor honey, it seems from 
reports, is necessary. Simply remove 
the queen and leave the colony queen- 
less 23 or 24 days, then give them a 
virgin queen; and some say at the 
same time make the colony strong in 
numbers. The cure is regarded as com- 
plete. Thus it will be seen that there 
is no-removal or destruction of either 
combs or honey. 

But an amateur, or any bee-keeper 
not familiar with either form of foul 
brood, is quite likely to mistake the 


American for the European, or the 
European for the American form, and 
in case of success in stamping out the 
disease, call it American foul brood 
when it is the European form, and thus 
unintentionally mislead many bee- 
keepers. Whena sample of the dis- 
eased broodis sent to Dr. Phillips for 
microscopic inspection, it would put 
the bee-keeper on the right road to 
success and avoid the publication of 
misleading reports. To do this is no 
hard task. Dr. Phillips will gladly send 
boxes and mailing cards upon appli- 
cation, and, moreover, it will cost no 
postage to send samples. 


In conclusion I will say that in one 
instance I put an infected colony on 
comb foundation, and after some 21 
days found the bees in excellent con- 
dition, and feeling anxious to help 
them, J gave them a comb from the in- 
fected hive I had taken away from 
them, it being, from all external ap- 
pearances, free from anything of an 
infectious nature; it contained a few 
cells of sealed honey and no unsealed 
honey that I could discover; but the 
experiment was a costly one, it being 
only about two weeks after giving them 
the comb referred to, until foul brood 
showed up again, and it came from no 
other source. So do not give such 
combs to bees. 

Lyons, Kans. 
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Again the Long-Tongue Bees 


Dr. Miller, for a “boy” of your age, 
don’t you think that you should know 
better than to try and stir up mischief 
the way you have done on page 342° 
Quite likely none of the sellers of the 
queens that produce bees with tongues 
long enough to impale a pumpkin, ever 
saw that reckless statement of mine, 
and now after all the prodding you 
have given by way of encouraging 
them to get after me, who can tell what 
the end will be ? 


If correct, the Cyprians hold the 
record as a race for tongue length, but 
as they are correspondingly long and 
active at their other extremity, they are 
little advertised. However, that has 
nothing to do with the statement you 
criticize, as I have never had any Cyp- 
rian blood in my yards, so far as Il am 
aware. 

As you are no doubt aware, the 
writer is not as keen an admirer of the 
Italian race, 7z /ote,as are some bee- 

eepers, and this fact may, to some ex- 

nt, explain the statement referred to, 

1ich was, as usual with me, hurriedly 
written without thinking just how it 
sounded. Not so very long ago the 
bee-papers were full of advertisers 
who claimed to have the genuine arti- 
cle, in so far as long tongues are con- 
cerned, and if it was the real thing they 
had, why the absence of said advertise- 
ments now ? 

Now as to personal reasons for mak- 
ing the assertion under discussion, I 


would say that queens were secured 
from different breeders making claims 
as to their stock having extra-long 
tongues, and so far as I could tell by 
close observation, not one of the 
claims was verified. True, sometimes 
these bees would be seen on red clover, 
but on those occasions the other colo- 
nies in the apiary would be represented 
just as well. 

Please do not understand me as im- 
plying that the claims of individual 
measurements of tongues as given in 
some cases were false, but I do believe 
most firmly that anything out of the 
ordinary was in the nature of a sport, 
and that in few if any colonies was this 
characteristic perpetuated. 

Perhaps the word “humbug” is not 
refined enough for modern purposes, 
and rather should the term “ business 
enterprise ” be used, as we find the same 
kind of advertising quite frequently in 
other lines, for instance, when we are 
told that certain syrups are “better 
than honey for less money,” etc. 

Just think for a moment what the 
claims of the long-tongued bees mean, 
anyway. One of the most essential 
parts of the bee’s anatomy, no doubt 
of uniform size nearly all downthrough 
the centuries, has in the course of 
a few months by some marvellous, 
mysterious methods, been lengthened 
so that their proud owners could go 
poking into pastures that have been 
forbidden to their less fortunate prede- 
cessors for ages past. Is not the mere 
assumption of sucha possibility ridicu- 


lous, when we consider the 
seriously ? 

Now I have nothing personal in view, 
in what I have said, but as it appears to 
me, it does not seem possible that 
much can be done in quite a few years, 
let alone months, in changing the size 
of one of the principal organs of the 
honey-bee. With you, I think that if 
the red clover honey is ever to be 
secured by the bee-keeper to any ex- 
tent, that the work will have to begin 
at the clover end of the proposition. 

In looking over what I have written, 
I note that] have not yet cleared up 
the “race” question. Sofar as I can 
recall, all the advertisers of long- 
tongued stock had Italians to offer, 
ard as the best workers I have had on 
red clover have, as a rule, been Carnio- 
lans, this partial clearing of my skirts 
will have to suffice. 

Many thanks, Doctor, for the kind 
expressions made in regard to the 
writer. My only regret is that I feel 
entirely unworthy of the compliments 
given, yet I trust that the good opinion 
of one whose friendship is so highly 
valued may serve as an incentive to- 
wards helping me to be more temperate 
in all things, not excluding the séaée- 
ments that may be made when writing 
for the bee-papers. 
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Report of the Ontario Convention 


The Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting Nov. 15th, 
16th and 17th, according to schedule. 
The meeting was fairly well attended, 
but from the fact of there being single- 
fare rates given from all points in On- 
tario over the different railroads, the 
wonder is that twice as manyare not 
in attendance at these meetings as is 
usually the case. From the standpoint 
of attendance, a regrettable feature was 
the absence of the large deputation 
from New York State that we expected 
to have with us. Indeed, some of the 
boys expressed themselves while at 
Albany as “coming sure,” and when 
they failed to “show up” at our con- 
vention, we were at a loss to know 
what had happened—only Mr. Her- 
shiser putting in an appearance, when 
we looked for a dozen or more. (For 
loss of a better reason, I surmised that 
perhaps all the absentees were Repub- 
licans, and being “ snowed under,” were 
unable to extricate themselves in time 
for the meeting! Then, again, the 
thought came that may be they were 
all Democrats, and as a result had 
“celebrated” too much to be in shape 
fortraveling ! Not being at all familiar 
with United States politics, I feel sure 
that I will not be accused of carrying 
political issues into this department; 
and if wrong in either of my surmises, 
I stand ready to be corrected.) 

Pres. Couse occupied the chair in 
his usual genial manner, but as I was 
not present at the first two sessions, I 
am unable to say much about his open- 
ing address. Some of the members 
told me it was “all right,” and knowing 
Mr. Couse as well as I do, I believe 


that all would concur in that view, even 
before we have a chance to 
printed report. 

Mr. Sibbald gave an address on the 
subject, “A Year’s Experience With 
System of Queen-Rearing.” 
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This address being given also, at a 
session in which I was not present, it 
will have to wait till the report comes 
out before making any comments. 


A TALK TO BEGINNERS. 


‘Mr. A. Dickson, of Lancaster, gave a 
talk on “Lessons for Beginners,” in 
which many valuable hints to prospec- 
tive bee-keepers were given. Mr. Dick- 
son, among other things, advised be- 
ginners to buy bees in the spring, and 
have some competent bee-keeper look 
them over before buying. Be careful to 
leave the honey on the hives till well 
ripened; give intelligent care in every 
way to the bees, and in the fall be sure 
that all colonies have abundant stores 
to carry them through till fruit-bloom 
the following spring. 

Mr. Dickson is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the bee-escape method of 
clearing bees from supers for extract- 
ing, and said that he had brushed bees 
for 16 years before finding out the val- 
ue of the escapes. Mr. McEvoy en- 
dorsed Mr. Dickson, but Mr. Chrysler 
and some others stated that while the 
advocates of escapes were adjusting 
these articles to the hives, they, with 
their methods, could have the honey 
away from the bees in the same time. 
Mr. Chrysler stated that all his escapes 
were for sale cheap. All of which goes 
to show how different methods appeal 
to different men in a different way. 


WoMeEN AS APIARISTS. 


Miss Ethel Robson gave a splendid 
address on the question,“ Can a Woman 
Run an Apiary?” Miss Robson is a 
splendid platform speaker, and demon- 
strated without a doubt that a woman 
could run an apiary—at least, this was 
clearly proven in Miss Robson’s case, 
as she gave facts and figures to prove 
the assertion. One of the amusing in- 
stances given to show how a woman 
can make the best of an emergency was 
the following: 

As the family was starting for church 
one Sunday morning, a swarm was 
noticed coming from the apiary. Miss 
Robson told the rest to go on, and she 
would follow shortly, as she fully ex- 
pected that the bees would settle in a 
hurry. However, they had no such in- 
tentions, and off they went across the 
fields with their mistress giving pur- 
suit, firmly intending to “stay with 
them ” as long as it was possible. They 
headed for a strip of woods, and alight- 
ed on asmalltree, low enough down 
to be in reach. But how was she to 
get them to the apiary ?—that was the 
query. A man would have had to 
tramp back a mile or so for some re- 
ceptacle to carry them in, or else aban- 
don them to their own devices. Miss 
Robson had no intention of doing any- 
thing of that nature, and quickly the 
inspiration came to utilize one of her 
skirts; and at once this resolve was 
put into action. The skirt was tied at 
one end and the bees shaken into the 
“swarm catcher,” and carried home in 
triumph! 

Mr. Sibbald volunteered the informa- 
tion that not a man in the audience 
could have done such a thing, and no 
one ventured to dispute the accuracy of 
the assertion! 

In giving the reasons that led her to 
go into bee-keeping, Miss Robson said 


that after leaving college the world did 
not appreciate her ability to her satis- 
faction, and bee-keeping was then un- 
dertaken with three objects in view— 
she needed something to do; she want- 
ed some money of her very own; and 
she wanted to show the people that she 
was good for something, afterall. As 
an evidence that she convinced the On- 
tario Association of the latter fact, it is 
only necessary to say that they ap- 
pointed her one of the directors. Miss 
Robson thus has the honor of being 
the first woman to be on the governing 
board of this Association. 


APIARIAN Exuisits — EuROPEAN FouL 
Broop. 

Mr. Morley Pettit gave an address 
on the subject, “The Large Exhibi- 
tions and the Bee-Keeper,” in which 
the fact was made apparent that for big 
exhibits, the Counties or Provinces 
should take up the work together, un- 
der the auspices of the head associa- 
tion. 

The discussion that followed was 
right in line with that idea, and quite 
likely, by another year, a radical change 
from the present system of exhibits 
will be in evidence. 

Mr. Pettit also gave a general resume 
of the year’s inspection work, as fur- 
nished him by the 16 inspectors who 
were on the force during the past sea- 
son. Nothing new was brought out, 
only the fact was impressed on us 
again most forcibly, that foul brood is 
still with us in many localities—in 
some to quite an alarming extent. 
Black brood has crossed the border on 
the Niagara peninsula, and is spread- 
ing badly in the eastern part of the 
Province. While the most of us have 
different views on the tariff question, 
all on this side of the line are in favor 
of a prohibitive tariff on the disease 
known as black or European foul 
brood. Pity is that the matter was not 
attended to sooner. 


YounGc MEN As BEE-KEEPERS. 


Mr. Homer Burk, one of our success- 
ful young men, gave a talk on “ Bee- 
Keeping for Young Men,” in the course 
of which many encouraging thoughts 
were brought out as to the induce- 
ments of the calling. In his opinion, 
we do not appreciate the efforts of our 
forefathers enough, as they had paved 
the way for us today, making it possi- 
ble for us to operate a great many col- 
onies with less labor than was formerly 
necessary for a small number. Bee- 
keeping is fast becoming a business 
recognized to be very important, and, 
all this considered, we have much to be 
thankful for in the pursuance of our 
chosen vocation. 


DISPOSAL OF CAPPINGS. 


Mr. Chrysler talked on the disposal 
of cappings, in which many valuable 
points were brought out. The capping 
melter came in for a good deal of dis- 
cussion,and in the main the machine was 
not appreciated very much. Mr. Pettit 
showed one made somewhat on the 
Beuhne principle, and at some future 
time I hope to illustrate it in this de- 
partment. According to Mr. Pettit’s 
views, it is the best thing in the line of 
capping melters that has thus far been 
brought out. 


Co-OPERATING WITH HoNEY CUSTOMERS 


Mr. Couse gave a talk on co-opera- 
tion, dwelling mostly on the line of 
co-operating with our customers in the 
way of increasing sales, but saying lit- 
tle about the matter of the producers 
getting together in an extensive way 
for the systematic handling of the 
honey crop of the Province. On this 
phase of the matter of co-operation, 
Mr. Hurley, of the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal, gave a most masterful address, and 
clearly showed that he had given the 
matter a lot of earnest study. At a later 
date I hopeto have the address in full- 
to comment on it briefly would in no 
way give the force of his arguments. 
The subject receiveda lot of discussion 
on the part of many members, and as a 
start a committee was appointed to 
look into the matter and see as to let- 
ters of incorporation, etc., $50 from the 
funds of the Association being voted 
to defray the expenses of the commit- 
tee. 

As stated in the past, while thoroughly 
in sympathy with a co-operative move- 
ment of some nature, yet I feel tha 
with present good prices ruling, it will 
be difficult to get enough bee-keepers 
interested to make the scheme a suc- 
cess. All the fruit-growing and other 
co-operative organizations have been 
forced by circumstances to their pres- 
sent status—whether the bee-men will 
be wise enough to co-operate without 
being forced to do so, remains to be 
seen. 

The officers for the 
are as follows: 

President, W. J. Craig, of Brantford; 
Ist Vice-President, Denis Nolan, of 
Newton Robinson; 2d Vice-President, 
J. L.. Byer, of Mt. Joy; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, P. W. Hodgetts, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto. 

Directors :—Division No. 1, A. Dick- 
son; No. 2, A. Mac Laughlin; No. 3, 
M. B. Holmes; No. 4, C. F. Chisholm; 
No. 5, Jas. Storer; No. 6, J. L. Byer; 
No. 7, J. F. Switzer; No. 8, U. H. Bowen; 
No. 9, W. J. Craig; No. 10, D. Chal- 
mers; No. 11, Miss Ethel Robson; No. 
12, D. Nolan; and Ontario Agricultural 
> Morley Pettit. 
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- "hisineiett on the Honey-Bee” 


This is one of the standard books on 
bees. It tells in a simple, concise man- 
ner just how to keep bees. It was 
originally written by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, who invented the movable- 
frame hive in 1851. The book has been 
brought right down to date by Dadant 
& Sons, than who there are no better 
or more practical bee-keepers in this 
or any other country. It contains 
nearly 600 pages, is fully illustrated, 
and is bound in cloth. Every topic is 
clearly and thoroughly explained, so 
that by following its instructions no 
one should fail to be successful with 
bees. Price, postpaid, $1.20; or with 
the American Bee Journal one year— 
both for $2.00. Send all orders to the 
American Bee Journal, 146 W. Superior 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





Worth Many Times Its Price. 


To one who takes an interest in honey- 
bees, the American Bee Journal is worth its 
price many times over. 

Tacéma, W: 


P. A. Norman. 
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Dr. Miller’s Question-Box 


Send Questions either 4 the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
an MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT answer bee- keeping questions by mail. 





— 





Size of Winter Hive-Entrance 


How large should the hive-entrance be in 
winter ? Does it make any particular differ- 
ence whether he is in the center or at one 
corner of the hive ? ILLINOIS. 


the en- 
at least as large as in 
summer, and better if larger. But you no 
doubt winter your bees outdoors, in which 
case you need an entrance 3s inch deep, and 
an inch wide for every frame covered with 
bees. That would make it 5 inc hes wide for 
a colony strong enough to cover 5 frames, 
and 4 inches wide for colony having bees on 
, frames, if you think it advisable to winter 

so weak a colony. 


ANSWER.—In the cellar the larger 
trance the better; 


Granulation of Honey 


I would like to know why some honey 
granulates sooner than others, and some not 
atall. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—Temperature and other condi- 
tfons make a difference, but I don’t suppose 
you refer to that, but to the fact that under 
exactly the same conditions one kind of 
honey will granulate sooner than another. 
[It depends upon the plant from which the 
honey is obtained, but that doesn’t answer 
the question, and I don't know why honey 
from one plant granulates sooner than that 
from another. Possibly some scientists can 
teli us. 


Honey from Foul-Broody Colonies 


What can be done with honey from _colo- 
nies having American foul-brood ? I found 
= among some that I bought. My bees were 
doing well enough drawing out foundation, 
and for that reason I would not endanger 
the rest. (l[amabeginner.) Otherwise they 
seemed to bein fine shape, sol closed them 
up the evening I found it out, and poured in 
some bisulphide of carbon, and it has not 
spread. SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—The honey from _foul-broody 
colonies is all right to use on the table. but 
it must not be fed to bees unless first boiled 
enough to destroy all germs that may convey 
the disease. It will not do to let the honey 
be full strength when _ boiling, for then the 
outer part may burn while the inner part is 
not hot enough to destroy spores. Take as 
much water as you have honey, heat the 
water and then pour in the honey, and let it 
boil for 3 hours. 


Introducing Queen and Requeening 


About Oct. 19, I received 6 untested 
enseha. and succeeded in introducing 5 of 
them safely, but the oth was killed, and that 
colony began to build queen-cells. The 
queens were used to requeen 6 colonies that 
had old queens. What is the best way to re- 
queenr 

2. Are the fall monthsthe best time to re- 
queen? PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANWERS. 1.—Your question is so broad that 
it can hardly be answered without writinga 
whole book. I suspect, however, that you 
mean to ask for the best way /0 introduce a 
queen. Even then the question is too broad. 
A queen ina nucleus in one’s own yardisa 
different thing from one received by mail. A 
queen that costs 5 or 10 dollars is a different 


thing from one that costs only adollar. But 
I'll try to guess what may hit your case. 
It may be that you have in mind a very 


valuable queen. In that case I would take 
no chances, but proceed in a way that is en- 
tirely safe. Have ready 3 or more frames of 
sealed brood, much of it just hatching or 
about to hatch. Brush every bee from these 
frames and put them in a hive, putting with 
them combs containing some honey, anda 
comb in which you have sprinkled some 
water. Shutthe hive up bee-tight. Keep it 
in a warm place where the temperature 
never goes below 70 or 80 degrees. Or, you 
may set the hive over a strongcolony with 
wire-screen between the two stories, so that 
the heat may ascend but nobees get up from 
below. In 5 days set your hive on a new 
stand, giving an entrance only large enough 
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for one bee at a time, enlarging the entrance 
afterward as needed. 

The other safest guess is that you have re- 
ceived by mail a queen for which you have 
paid about a dollar. In that case, likely the 

est way is to follow the instructions that 
accompany the queen, You will take some 
chances in that, for there will be some fail- 
ures in almost any way of introducing 
queens. If you don't want to take any 
chances, then follow the plan given for the 
more valuable queen. 

Now if Ihave not made the right guess as 
to the part of your question you want an- 
swered, please come again, specifying a lit- 
tle more particularly. 

2. All things considered, probably they 
are, although circumstances alter cases. 


Dimensions of 8-Frame Hive 


1. What are the dimensions of an 8-frame 


Langstroth hive and super? Also the 
frames ? MASSACHUSETTS. 
ANSWER.—Some of the dimensions of the 


8-frame hive have varied from time totime, 
but I'll give you what I think will generally 
be found today 

Length, inside measure, 18% inches; width, 
12%; depth, 938; but as the driest lumber 
you ‘are likely to get will shrink somewhat, 
it is better to make the depth 9%. The super 
has the same length and width as the hive, 
Its depth depends upon what it contains. If 
it is an extracting-super, it will be the same 
as the hive-body, provided the frames are to 
be the same as those in the brood-chamber. 
In any case the depth of the extracting- 
super will be % inch more than the depth of 
the frame to be used in it, allowance to be 
made for shrinkage if there is to be any 
shrinkage. The depth of the section- super 
must be such that there shall be \-inch 
space left at the top of the super. 

The frame is 1758 by 9%, outside measure. 
Width of top-bar varies from 1% down to %: 
and the same may be said of end-bars and 
bottom-bar. Some have the same width as 
the top-bar, and some have them narrower. 
In any case, the frames are generally spaced 
so that the distance from center to center 
shall be 138; although some prefer 12. With 
the spacing 138, there is plenty of room for 
a thin dummy or follower beside the frames. 


Questions by a Beginner 


1. How canI tell if the bees are short of 
stores ? 

There are a great many dead bees in 
front of one hive. What is the cause of it ? 

3. The live ones are very lively, andofa 
bright yellow color with 3 stripes across the 

tail? What kind of bees would you judge 
them to be ? 

4. How can [ tell if moths are doing harm ? 

5. Can old, mothy hives be cleaned so that 
they will be fit for the bees again? If so, 
how is the best way to clean them? 

6. Can I put my bees in clean hives now, or 
would it be any benefit to —- them ? 

7. Do dones ever appear on the outside of 
the hive? If so, how can I tell them from 
the other bees ? 

8. Where would I be most likely to find the 
queen ? 

9. How long is the breeding season, and 
when does it begin ? 

10. Should my hives be covered up during 
winter ? MISSOURI. 


ANSWERS.—1. One way is to look in the 
hives. So longas you see sealed honey at 
the upper part of the combs, the bees are 
not in immediate danger of starvation. If 
they have the equivalent of 4 combs filled 
with honey, they will have enough for win- 
ter. You may also tell by weighing. If the 
hive, bees and all, weighs 40 pounds more 
than the same kindof a hive with no bees 
and 7 combs, you may count they will 
— roug... 

I don't know. It is possible that a stray 
guare attempted to enter and part or all of 
its bees were killed. 

3. Probably Italians. 

4. You may generally count that moths are 
doing no great harm so long asa colony is 


very strong. At this timeof year you need 
not pay any attention to them, but when 
warm weather comes next year, if you sus- 
pect moths, you can-lift out the frames and 
see whether they have built their silken 
galleries on the surface of the comb. 

5s. Yes, all you need to do is to scrape the 
hives clean. 

6. Better let them 
freely next year. 

7. Yes, during the working season you may 
see them flying out almost any good day 
some time during the middle of the day. 
You can tell them by their larger size. If 
you want to make sure, catch one, and if 
it doesn’t sting you it's likely a drone. 

8. The queen may be in any part of the 
hive; but is generally found on the brood. 

9. If bees are cellared, there will be little 
or no breeding until they are taken out. The 
queen begins to lay sooner if bees are win- 
tered outdoors, often as early as February 
and sometimes even in January, inthe North, 
and earlier inthe South. She may stop lay- 
ing in October or September, and some- 
times as early as August. 

to. Yes; especially on top. 


alone until they fly 





Keeping Bees from Spotting Clothes 


I have kept about 8 colonies of bees in the 
city with f° ood success for 5 years. Although 
my neighbors are only about 30 feet away 
from the bee-house, they have never been 
stung. ButI have had trouble every sprin 
when the bees take the cleansing flight, an 
spot the neighbor's wash. Now I would like 
to ask how to avoid this. I keep the hives 
ina bee-tight house. I have tried to close 
the entrance with screen on wash-day, but 
that killed many bees on awarm day. I ‘also 
tried the way described in “ABC& XYZ 
of Bee-Culture,”’ page 65, but it did not work. 
Now I have planned to build another house 
out of wire-screen in front of the entrances 
to the hives, with a movable front, have the 
front closed on the critical day, and open on 
all other days. Would the bees cleanse 
themselves in the screen-house? If so, how 
big should it be? JISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—No doubt the scheme will work 
if the screen-house is large enough. How 
small an enclosure will do is only a matter 
of guessing. Fifty feet each way would 
probably work nearly as well as to have 
everything entirely open, but such a size as 
that is of course out of the question. It is pos- 
sible that 10feet each way would work pretty 
well. Even with the chance to fly only 3 or 
4 feet away from the entrance the bees 
might not suffer much, and of course the 
more room the better. But, mind you, this 
is only guessing. 


Slope of Hives—Hive-Ventilation—Wintering Bees 


1. How much should a hive slope forward, 
I or 2 inches ? 

2. How is the best way to ventilate hives in 
winter ? 

3. Is there any danger of bees smothering 
in winter ? 

4. Isit all right to leave the honey-board 
on in winter, taking out about 4 inches 
through the center over the brood-frames, 
and leaving on one super filled with cloth 
and excelsior, then putting on the winter- 
case ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—I. It is not a matter of great 
importance as to the exact pitch; either 
will do. 

2. Inthe cellar it matters little how, pro- 
vided there be enough ventilation, and there 
is no danger of having too much. Formerly, 
with box-hives, a good plan was to turn the 
hive upside down, with no covering over it. 
That left it all open above and all closed be- 
low. Of course, no sort of hive-ventilation 
will avail if the air in the cellar be impure. 

For outdoor wintering, the entrance may 
be % by 6 inches for a strong colony, and 
less for a weak one; besides this opening at 
the entrance, some cover with some sort of 
packin thatallows a little air slowly to pass 
upwar Others leave the cover sealed 
down as the bees left it in summer and fall. 
But in this case the top must be warmly 
covered 

3. The entrance may be filled up by wet 
snow which freezes, closing the entrance 
entirely, when there is danger of pmemmering. 

4. It would be aw wee to work all right. 


Getting Empty Combs for Swarms, Etc. 


1. This year I have been running for ex- 
tracted honey so as to got ony empty combs for 
swarms next summer. d you use such 


combs, or would you use Coe in the 
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brood-chamber? I use the divisible brood- 
chamber hives, and like them. ; 

2. Do you know where Editor York gets 
his queens? I got qeeens from him and they 
are first-class honey-gatherers, and they are 
gentle. I handle them without using the 
smoker. ILLINOIs. 


ANSWERS.—1. It will probably be better to 
use the drawn combs, as there will be just 
so much advance in the work. 

2. | don’t know where he gets them; but I 
understand he has one or more reliable 
queen-rearers to rear them for him. 


A Beginner’s Questions 


1. Will you give mea list of the most essen- 
tial supplies a beginner should have? 

2. How can honey stored in sections be 
fed during the winter ? 

3. After brood-rearing stops, do the bees 
store honey for winter in the brood-cham- 
ber 
4. Would2 supers be enough to get for each 
hive ? 

5. What size smoker is the best to use ? 

6. In using a division-board feeder, would 
it be all right to take out one frame and 
allow the feeder to remain until apetas ? 

LLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—1. The most essential things 
for a beginner are very few, although there 
are many things he will want to add after- 
ward. he things to be added will be not 
always the same for all bee-keepers; for in- 
stance, a man who never expects to produce 
extracted honey will need no extractor, 
while for many an extractor will be indis- 
pensable. : ‘ 

As perhaps deserving first place among 
the most essential oa for all beginners 
is a bee-book, or book of instruction in bee- 
keeping. And you have done a wise thing in 
reading up before getting any bees. Of 
course, the beginner must have bees and 
hives for them. He will also want a veil, 
smoker, and some kind of a_hive-tool, if it 
be only a screw-driver. With sthese few 
items he is in a fair way to make a beginning, 
adding other things as they are needed. 

2. If there is a2-inch space under the bot- 
tom-bars, as there is in my hives, the sec- 
tions may be slid under, dying flat. A wide- 
frame, filled or partly filled with sections, 
may be putin the hive near thecluster. If 
you do not use wide-frames, a common 

rood-frame may be used. To put 4 or 8 
sections in a brood-frame, it will probably 
be necessary to cut away a part of oneor 
more of the sections. If the arrangement 
on top will admit of it, sections may be laid 
flat on top of the brood-frames, and covered 
up warm. § é 

3. Maybe, and maybe not. Some colonies 
stop breeding earlier thanothers. In some 
places and in some seasons the honey-flow 
continues later than in others. But in no 
case will you probably ever find it happen 
that breeding suddenly stops while the hive 
is full of brood, with practically no room 
for honey, and then the bees fill up with 
honey. Toward the close of the season 
breeding gradually becomes less, and as the 
combs become emptied of. brood they are 
filled up with honey, there being only a very 
little brood in the hive when the queen stops 
laying. ; 

: You can get along, after a fashion, with 
only one super, but it is very poor economy 
to scrimp in the matter of supers. If you 
mean extracting supers of the same size as 
the brood-chamber, 3 would be better than 2. 
For sections, I would not like to start in the 
season with less than 6 supers of 24 sections 
each for each colony. 

5. I never saw a smoker too large, although 
with only one or two colonies you can get 
along with a small one, Sometimes you 
want a bigger volume of smoke than a small 
smoker will give, and you can use just as lit- 
tle smoke as you like with a large smoker. 
The large smoker holds fire better than the 
small one, and you can more easily have 
fuel to fit the large one. 

6. Ye-es, I guess so. 


Foul-Broody Hives — Wintering Bees — Clipping 
Queens—Requeening 


1. Last winter I purchased four 1%-story 
hives at a public sale for 80 cents each. 
After getting them home! found the combs 
chock-full of foul brood. Of course, that 
taught mea lesson not to buy second-hand 
hives; but what amI todo withthem? All 
the frames and inside pieces were burned, 
and the inside of the hives have been thor- 
oughly scorched with a kerosene torch. 
Most of my hives are 1o-frame, but these are 


8. Do you think it would be safe to put bees 
into them next summer, or would you advise 
me to make kindling wood of them ? 

2. Do you think it is necessary to havean 
empty super containing leaves or chaff over 
the brood-nest for wintering ? 

3. My hive-covers consist of a 4-inch inner 
cover just above the bees, then a %-inch air- 
space, then a sheet of straw-board which is 
covered with galvanized-iron; then I have 
about a foot of straw over and around the 
hives. Is that sufficient protection ? 

4. Would it not be better for a busy farmer 
to risk a few absconding swarms than to 
clip the queen’s wings ? 

5. [have8 colonies which stored 50 to 75 
pounds of honey while others stored 100. 
Would you advise me to requeen the 8? If 
so, what would be the cheapest and simplest 
way todoso? Ihave but12 colonies, and am 
a beginner. If I must requeen I would like 
to do it before they increase. 

6. [have 6 colonies of bees on half sheets 
of comb foundation, and the result is the 
lower half cf the combs are mostly drone- 
comb. Now if I simply cut this out next 
spring. will they build drone-comb again? 
Or how can I fasten foundation in the lower 
half of the frame ? 

7. There are foul-broody hives 1% miles on 
either side of me. Is there danger of my 
bees getting it at that distance ? 

NEBRASKA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Being thoroughly scorched 
with the torch, they are safe to use again. 
Indeed, many use them again without any- 
thing being done to the hives at all. 

2. No, there is no need of a super, only so 
the hive is well packed, especially over the 


top. 

3. It ought to be. 

4. A busy farmer is the very one who 
should have his queens clipped. It is a very 
small matter to clip a queen, and when a 
swarm issues it is much less trouble to hive 
it with aclipped queen. All you have todo 
is to catch the clipped queen as she hops 
over the ground, set the old hive off the 
stand, put the empty hive on the stand, and 
then when the swarm comes back and be- 
gins to enter the hive,to let the queen run 
in with the bees. No matter if the swarm 
settles on a tall tree; just wait till it is 
ready, andit will be sure to come back to 
the hive. 

5s. Probably the easiest way for you is to 
use the plan recommended to “Iowa” in 
this number. 

6. If you let the bees build it in again, they 
will likely fill the vacancy with drone-comb. 
Cut the drone-comb in all. Then cut the 
worker-comb out of one frame and fill out 
another frame with it 

7. There is danger, but not so much asif 
the distance was less. 


Cellar-Wintering of Bees—Rearing and Introducing 
Queens 


1. I have a few colonies of bees that I have 
put intoacellar wherethereis no fire. Do 
you think it would be all right if it should 
get too cold there any time this winter, to 
pers them into a cellar where there isa 

re? 

2. Does noise bother bees when they are in 
the cellar? 

3. [have one colony of bees which I think 
are much better workers than my other 
colonies, and I would like to get some 
queens from that colonyand putin with the 
others so as to get better workers. I would 
like to get at least one queen for a colony of 
black bees. How canl rear a queen from 
this colony ? 

4. When is the best time to introducea 
queen to a colony of bees ? 

5. Can more than one queen be reared 
from a colony in one year ? 

6. Can you tell when there is more than 
one queen inahive? If so, how? IOWA. 


ANSWERS.—1I. Yes, only be sure you do not 
have the cellar too warm and close. But 
with plenty of fresh air coming into the ce] 
lar, my bees do not seem much troubled by 
having the temperature go up to 50 degrees 
or higher. Ifafireis such thatit shinesin 
the cellar, there is danger that the bees will 
fly into it. 

2. Noise seems to have little effect upon 
them. 

3. From the colony with your best queen 
take two frames with adhering bees and the 
queen, and put them in an empty hive ona 
new stand. In 10 days you ought to finda 
number of sealed queen-cells that may be 
used wherever you like, and after the cells 
have been taken the queen may be returned. 
Kill the black queen 8 days after requeening 
your best colony, and then 2 days later give 
to the black colony one of the sealed cells. 


Another way may suit you: Take from 
your best colony the frames that have little 
room in them, and exchange for frames 
from other colonies well filled with sealed 
brood. This will make your best colony 
strong, in the hope it may swarm first. Now 
suppose A is your best colony, B is the 
strongest of the remaining colonies, and the 
come in the order of their strength, C, D. FE, 
and soon. WhenA swarms, set the swarm 
on the stand where A stood, and set A on the 
stand of B, putting B on a new stand. All the 
field-bees of B will join A, making it quite 
strong again. In something like 8 days it 
will swarm again. Set the swarm in place 
of A, set A in place of C, and set C on a new 
stand. Perhaps 2 days later, A will again 
swarm. Settheswarm in place of A. set A 
in place of D, and set. D ona new stand. If 
A swarms a day or so later, set it in place of 
E,and so on. Every one of those swarms 
will have a young queen of your best stock. 
and if the swarming gives you more colonies 
than you desire, you can break up one or 
more of them to strengthen your swarms 
that have queens of the best stock. 

4. That depends. If you wart to introduce 
a new queen forthe sake of rearing better 
stock from her, it will be better to do it 
somewhat early next year. Other things be- 
ing equal, there is no better time than about 
the close of the honey-flow. 

5. Yes, hundrds of them. 

6. You can not easily tell. Look through 
the hive, taking the frames out one by one, 
and if 2 queens are in the hive you may see 
them. Butif you see only one, you can not 
be at all certain that there is not another 
queen in the hive. If you want to make cer- 
tain about it, remove the queen for 3 days, 
and if you then find plenty of eggs present, 
you may know that another queen is still in 
the hive. If you have removed the only 
queen, you will find in 3 days that queen 
celts are started and that no eggs are in the 

ive. 





Had a Good Honey Crop 


I have had a good honey crop. I fed my 
bees last winter and early inthe spring. My 
neighbors’ bees nearly all died last winter 
out of 150 colonies only o went through the 
winter. I lay all my success to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal and “Forty Years Among 
the Bees.”” Good luck tothe “Old Reliable.” 

Fortuna, Mo., Oct. 31. L. M. JOHNSON. 





An Amateur’s Good Report 


lam anamateur in the business. I have 
12 colonies, and their production has ex- 
ceeded 100 pounds of extracted honey per 
colony. I sold nearly all of it at ro cents per 
pound. 

I wish the American Bee Journal success. 
No bee-keeper can do without it. 

Corinth, Ky., Nov. 1. }. G, Mast. 





Good Crop—Fighting Foul Brood 


I think the American Bee Journal is one 
of the best bee-papers published, It has 
helped me to a good crop of honey this year. 
From 70 colonies I have taken 10,000 pounds 
of honey. 

I have had lots of fun fighting foul brood 
in this vicinity. I think 1 have had as much 
fun as Dr. C. C. Miller had with this disease. 

T. L. SHAWLER. 

Silver City, lowa, Nov. 1 





Bee-Keeping in Missouri 

There was a big show of farm products 
held at Moberly, Mo., in September under 
the auspices of the Missouri Immigration 
Board, and products from most of the coun- 
ties of Missouri were shown. I was there: 
and while the program was full for speakers 
on that occasion, yet when the committee 
found that I would talk on bees, I was given 
a place. My address was well received. 
Just before the address a noted fruit-grower 
read a paper, and he stated among other 
things that they had tried fruit-growing out 
in Colorado, and had met with poor success 
until they secured bees there, when they 
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Il used this and other 


had splendid success, 
circumstances of like character to show the 
imports ance of the bee-industry. 


have over 40,000 nee keepers in Mis- 
fe. according to the Labor Bureau, and 
the industry amounts to preter Poets more 
than a million dollars per year; that, with 
the help that bees are to fruit-growing, 
makes the keeping of bees quite important. 
We bee-keepers of Missouri had our State 
convention at Sedalia during the State Fair 
week. We had a good and harmonious meet- 
ing. | was re-elected president, Mr. Stewart, 
of Hopkins, vice-president, and M. E, Trible, 
of Marshall, secretary and treasurer. Out 
foul brood inspector, M. E. Darby, was in 
charge of the apiarian exhibit at the Fair, 
and it surely was a nice one, and much the 
best we have ever had. He showed a map 
of Missouri built out by the bees, which at- 
tracted much attention and comment. He 
also had a large exhibit of honey, some of 
which was as nice as any I have ever seen 
anywhere. This exhibit was a great adver- 
tisement for the bee-industry, and Mr. Darby 
merits great praise for his skill in making 
sucha goodshow. He is doing much excel- 
lent work in Missouri for the industry, as 
he is attending the fairs and congresses of 
the Immigration Board at different places in 
Missouri, and making addresses and doing 
things for the bee-business. He is consid- 
ering a show at St. Louis at the coming Land 
Congress in December, I think 
We think, in Missouri, that the oee-busi 
ness is fookcing up, and will take its proper 
place among the other industries of the 
State. Weare working to that end in our 
Association, and we have a goodly number 
of bee-keepers on our roll as members; yet 
there are hundreds that are not members, 
and who do nothing toward helping in this 
matter, and we ne ed them. Our inspection 
work is doing all possible under the condi- 
tions it has to encounter, yet this could be 
much extended if we had more help in mem 
bership and forces, as we could secure a 
better appropriation and help to carry on 
the work; so many are indifferent about 
making any effort at all to help, only them- 
selves J]. W. ROUSE 


Mexico, Mo, 





Bees Packed and Honey Sold 


Winter weather commenced Nov. 5, with 
6 inches of snow and cold weather up to 
now—Nov. 19; and still coming. My bees are 
all packed but about 100 colonies. Honey is 
all sold at a good price, and orders for 10,000 
pounds returned—for buckwheat extracted, 
which is growing in fé wees ith many. 


COGGSHALI 
Groton, N. Y., Nov. 10 





Splendid Fall Honey-Flow 


I have hada splendid fall honey-flow; 2700 
pounds of fine honey from 30 colonies is ihe 
record of the past season in spite of the 
fearful drouth we have had. Goldenrod, 
heartsease and asters were abundant; in 
fact, the whole woods was like one large 
flower-garden. During the cold and back- 
ward spell we had in May, and while other 
bee-keepers let their colonies starve, my 
bees were fed and again given the best of 
care. During the drouth keeping them up 
to their best is, I think, one reé a why they 
have done so well. . BARBISCH 


La Crescent, Minn., Oct. 2 





Anti-Spraying Law Needed 


In the spring of 1009, and last spring (roro), 
we had the heaviest loss in bees through the 
Shenandoah Valley that has ever been 
known in Virginia. The principal cause 
seems to come from spraying fruit-trees 
when in fuil bloom, with arsenic of lead. 
Che bees that died seemed to have plenty of 
old honey in the hive and were starting to 
rear brood, but when they commenced to 
work on the fruit-bloom, you could go to the 

ives in the morning and raise them from 

he bottom and tind handfuls of dead bees, 
ntil the whole colony was dead. 

The northern and western parts of Vir- 
vinia have become a great fruit-growing 
country, and the fruit-growers have been 
spraying their trees when in full bloom with 
arsenic, to protect from the codling-moth; 
and when our bees sip the nectar from the 
bloom they get the poison which is death to 
them. They do not realize the benefit our 
bees are in pollinating their fruit that they 
may receive a good crop, and it would be 
plenty of time for them to wait until the 
petals fall to spray for the codling-moth. 

e bee-keepers of Virginia have no asso- 
ciation that I know of, and what we want to 


do is to get together and organize an associa- 
tion so that we may formulatea bill to put 
before our Legislature, to prohibit the 
spraying of fruit-trees until the petals fall, 
so that our bees may be protected and have 
the benefit of the first nectar that Nature 
has provided for them. We also want to get 
the fruit-growers together and explain to 
them the benefit our bees are in producing 
a crop of fruit, and show them the heavy 
loss they are bringing upon us bee-keepers 
because of their ignorance. 

Now, bee-keepers, we are in need of some 
protection, and I trust that every bee-keeper 
of Virginia who reads this will take some 
interestin this matter,so that we may get 
together and have some protection for our 
little busy bees before the spring of 1911. We 
also would be glad to have bee-keepers from 
other States give us some assistance, 

A. CRABILL. 


St. David’s Church, Va., Oct. 20 





Honey All Sold—Bees in Fine Shape— 
Honey-Tea 


It is impossible to get a carload of honey 
in this (Unita) county, as there was a Cali- 
fornia man here this fall and bought every 
pound of honey he could get. Ido not think 
there are soo pounds to be had here at any 
price. I have sold every pound I had to 
spare. 

Bees are in fine shape for winter. We had 
a good crop of fine honey, but lost half of it 
on account of cans. Igot mine Sept. 5, roro. 

Geo. Thorne has tried making tea out of 
honey for bad colds, and has learned that it 
is fine. Please try it and see what it will do 
for a cold in your climate. Make it and 
drink it as hot as you can, just before going 
to bed; or not drink it so hot, two or three 
times a day. G. W. VANGUNDY 

Jensen, Utah, Nov. ro 





A Good Report from Kansas 


| have been reading the American Bee 
Journal off and on for the past 12 years, but 
don’t remember reading a word from a 
Washington Co., Kan., bee man or woman, 
so I will tell my experience in this part of 
Kansas, 

I bought a farm 6 years ago for $5000, but 
had only $s00 to pay down onit, and now I 
have it all paid for, have builta big barn,a 
30x52 foot basement under it, and also a 
new house. I have never had more than 12 
to 15 colonies of bees, and they have always 
paid my taxes, fenced my farm hog-tight, and 
cross-fenced it hog-tight, and we always 
have enough honey to eat. I got 1800 pounds 
of comb honey the past summer, and had 
only 12 colonies. I had some colonies that 
gathered 200 pounds. The bee-pasture is 
very good here. We have what is called 
smartweed—or oxheart as some call it—and 
alfalfa, by the hundreds ot acres. Italian 
bees are the best kind according to my ex- 
perience. They get more honey from the 
alfalfa. We have alsoa wild cucumber vine 
that is a great honey-plant. I sold my honey 
for 12% cents per section this year. I use 
4% by 4%, and7to the foot, and full sheets 
of foundation in sections and brood-frames. 

I suppose there are a great many readers 
who wonder what we raise in this part of 
the Globe. I raise corn, oats, kaffir corn, 
sweet-corn, cane, buckwheat, hard wheat, 
cattle, horses, hogs, poultry, potatoes, and 
all kinds of garden truck 

We were married in 10903, and have one 
little girl 5 years old. She helps me with 
the bees quite a bit, and $10,000 would not 
buy our home today. The bees never let us 
get hard up. D. W. Rupp. 

Washington Co., Kan., Nov. 24. 





Black Bees for Maine 


This is a potato county instead of a bee 
county. We have grown in this county, this 
season, 20,000,000 bushels of potatoes, We 
grow more potatoes than any other county 
in the United States. Still, we keep afew 
bees up here near the North Pole, and the 
quality of honey produced I don’t think is 
excelled anywhere in this country, and cer- 
tainly it is not equaled in the eastern part. 

My bees are in very good condition to go 
into the cellar this year. Weall winter our 
bees indoors here, as the winters are long 
and cold, Bees go into winter quarters 
about Nov. 15th to 25th, and are taken out 
about April 15th Ito May 1st. It is often they 


do not get a real good flight during the month 
of November. 

A bee-keeper starting this season with 74 
colonies of black bees and 2 Italians, secured 


1% tons of comb honey and one ton of ex- 
tracted. This, ina land where the surplus 
flow is only about 4 weeks long, and often 
with days of rainy weather, is notso bada 
showing for the despised blacks, for which 
you have nothing but contempt, is it ? 

At our recent mee ting of bee-keepers the 
question was asked, ‘Which have you found 
the best bee. the black or the Italian ?”’ 
Every one who had tried them said the black, 
or our native bee is_ best. Let the Italians 
alone.” Are we all crazy up here, or does 
locality make a difference, after all? The 
man who tells the story of the luberman’s 
wife being a negress may create a laugh, but 
that is not reason or logic. Facts are what 
give weight to an argument. I do not know 
of a single instance in this county where 
Italians have been tried but that they have 
been discarded for the native bee. Better 
be fairin this matter and see if the other 
fellow might not be right in some cases, 
even in the minority 

Is it possible that our native bee is not the 
genuine black held in contempt by Italian 
queen-breeders and Italian bee-keepers ? 
They are not jet black, but nearer brown, 
showing distinctly the gray rings. I had a 
queen from Texas this fall, a Banat, andl 
suppose her escorts were of her own family, 
but 1 could not tell them from our peters 
bee except being a trifle smaller, which, 
think, was due to their long eee enced 
with only candy for food. . B. GRIFFIN. 

Caribou, Maine, Oct. 27. 





No Black Bees for Him 


Iam really surprised to “hear” throug? 
the American Bee Journal the words of 
praise for the black bee by prominent men. 
Allow me, therefore, to express my experi- 
ence with the blacks. 

In 1870 my father got a colony of bees 
which were “little blacks.’ We had them 
fora years, and during that time their quality 
remained the same. For 3 reasons! found 
them objectionable; they were slow breed- 
ers, poor honey-gatherers, and quick sting- 
ers. I knew once, when a swarm issued 
that man and beast had to seek refugeina 
bee-tight shelter. These traits seem to be 
characteristic of the blacks, if they are all 
like the specimen which | observed so long. 
I agree that they are not worth the powder 
toblow them up, but they are worth their 
flight-hole closed up with a rag dipped in 
melted sulphur, and then a match, after be- 
ing ignited, held thereon. 

In 1883 my father bought another colony of 
bees which must have been either mismated 
Italians or Carniolans. About one-third 
showed yellow bands like 3 pone Italians, 
and the rest were leather colored. They 
were very gentle, quick breeders, fast 
honey-gatherers, and excessive swarmers. 

‘hey were also quick in building combs, 
and they capped their honey snow-white, 
even when that honey wasof a dark color. 
The year after they appeared nearly all be- 
came brown or leather-colored bees. They 
are far superior to the blacks described, but 
they are sometimes called “black” bees. 
This, | suppose, explains the secret. The 
black bee, which is sometimes sc highly 
yraised, is not at all the genuine “little 
black bee”’ of Germany, but a strain of bees 
resembling the black bees somewhat in out 
ward appearance 

Bro. ALPHONSE VEITH 

St. Meinrad, Ind. 





“The Practical Bee-Guide” 


Six years ago the first edition of the 
Irish Bee-Guide was published. A sec- 
ond edition has now appeared, and the 
title has been changed to “ The Practi- 
cal Bee-Guide.” Certainly the charac- 
ter of the work warrants the change of 
name. It has something more than 230 
pages, measuring 7x434 inches each, 
written by Rev. J. G. Dieges, M. A., the 
genial editor of that sprightly monthly, 
the Irish Bee Journal. The style is 
clear, and of such character as to make 
the book pleasant reading, in spite of 
the fact that it is so compactly written 
that it would be hard to get more facts 
into the same number of pages. 

Wecan order it for you, bound in art 
linen, for $1.10; or with a year’s sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal 
—both for $1.90. 
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